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THE 


PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. 


ON THE MEANING OF TRUTH.’ 


HE philosopher labors under a difficulty which is not felt in 

the several sciences : the terms which he employs, at least 

when any of the larger and more interesting problems are in 
question, are, almost without exception, what Matthew Arnold 
calls ‘literary’ terms. They have no single determinate mean- 
ing. They cover a variety of meanings which imperceptibly 
shade into one another. They are like living things, and in the 
actual business of intellectual intercourse they have a bland and 
genial way of adapting themselves to the company they keep. 
This is one reason why philosophical discussions are in their 
unique way so humanly interesting, and also one reason why 
they are apparently so interminable. We are forced to speak the 
language of the market-place, which means we must use terms 
that lack precision. Since every one uses these terms, every 
one understands them, — until he is brought to book and asked 
to define his meaning. Then he finds it well nigh impossible 
so to define his meaning as to make it include all he intends 
the term to cover without at the same time including a great 
deal more. Truth is just such aterm. We all use it, and all 
know what it means, until we try to make that meaning definite 
and explicit. Then even those who should be experts are non- 


plussed. 
The first answer that one is tempted to make to “jesting 
Pilate’s ’’ question is the sophists’ answer: “ There are truths 


many, and no lack of definitions of them.” But if a Socratic gad- 
fiy is on hand to rouse us from our sluggishness by urging : “ But 


' Read as part of the ‘discussion’ of this subject at the Cornell meeting of the 
American Philosophical Association, December 28, 1907. 
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do truths differ as truths because there are many of them, or not 
rather from some other quality? Is there not some common 
definition of them all ?”” — then we can no longer rest content 
until we have succeeded, to our own satisfaction at least, in 
framing a definition whiclr will include all the special cases, doing 
full justice to each, even to those where in popular usage ‘to be 
true’ is apparently equivalent to ‘ to be loyal,’ and to those where 
truth is used as the antithesis of the lie. 

We might pause a moment on the threshold to point out certain 
things about truth regarding which it would seem as if we ought 
all speedily to reach agreement. They are matters so obvious 
that my only excuse for mentioning them is the fact that, in recent 
discussions, they have been brought to the fore with a great flourish 
of trumpets as if their recognition constituted in some way the 
distinctive achievement, and the special recommendation, of a par- 
ticular philosophical sect that has lately come into prominence. 
Surely we can all agree, when we are satisfied to speak in a large 
and loose way, that “ true ideas are those that we can assimilate, 
validate, corroborate, and verify’; that our notion of truth is 
“ bound up with the way in which one moment in our experience 
may lead us towards other moments which it will be worth while 
to have been led to”; that a true theory is a theory that will 
work, and that its working means that “it must mediate between 
all previous truths and certain new experiences ”’; that it is in the 
long run the expedient way of thinking ; that in getting truth we 
always start with experience, and to experience must ever keep 
returning ; that truth does not hang in the air, an inert static rela- 
tion, but that it lives in actual experience.’ Incidentally, too, we 
all do agree in using the word ‘concrete’ as an adjective of 
approval in describing our own view, while condemning all the 
views of our opponents as more or less ‘ abstract.’ And surely 
we can all join the choir of the pragmatists, and with them sing 
the praises of truth and its practical value. Have we not all of 
us, when the philistines have scornfully described us as mere 
theorists indulging in idle speculation, met their accusation by 
trying to show, what we all devoutly believe, that our pursuit is 


1 James, Pragmatism, pp. 201, 216, ef passim. 
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in the best sense of the word practical, and that the truth which 
we seek has a value for the daily business of life. 

The issue, in so far as there is an issue between us, would be 
more sharply defined if we would only, once for all, take these 
things for granted, and turn to the root of the matter. Now, pass- 
ing by the difficulty involved in the attempt to define truth in terms 
of the expedient, — a matter which I have discussed elsewhere,’ 
— what I find it most impossible to accept in the so-called ‘new’ 
view is the doctrine that Mr. Schiller expresses when he says that 
“the truth of an assertion depends upon its verification,’’ or that 
Professor James expresses when he writes: “ Truth happens to 
anidea. . . . Its verity is an event, a process: the process namely 
of its verifying itself.” That the psychological experience of 
truth-getting is the experience of a verifying process is true 
enough, — tautological even, — but this tells us nothing of the 
nature of the truth that issogot. Asa matter of fact, it is to the 
structure of experience, and that means the structure of things 
and the structure of minds as well, that I turn for confirmation or 
refutation of my ideas. But in doing so I am necessarily taking 
it for granted that my ideas are, in advance of such processes of 
confirmation or refutation, either true or false. For example, I 
may have inferred from certain lines on Mars that they indicate the 
presence of canals, and therefore of inhabitants, and I may there- 
upon assert that Mars is inhabited. This is either true or false now, 
though no one has yet experienced the verifying process. It may 
be said that this is so obvious that no one ever thought of denying 
it, and yet its denial is clearly involved in the attempt to identify 
truth with the verifying process, and is expressly stated in some 
of the writings of the pragmatists. There isa striking passage in 
Professor James’s Pragmatism, and one cannot but regret that he 
did not keep it definitely in view throughout his discussion of 
truth. It should certainly lead him to temper his strictures 
on “intellectualism,” and, I think, to modify his own account of 
truth. He writes: “When new experiences lead to retrospec- 
tive judgments, using the past tense, what these judgments utter 
was true, even though no past thinker had been led there.” * Surely 


'This journal, November, 1907, p. 632; and article, ‘‘ Latter-day Flowing 
Philosophy,”’ in University of California Publications, Philosophy, Vol. 1. 


® Pragmatism, p. 223. 
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this is a recognition of truth as meaning a relation that obtains 
prior to the process of truth-getting, and it is enough to admit 
the entering wedge for all the intellectualism you please. 

Now the idealist, like his first cousin the realist, starts from, 
and emphasizes, perhaps at times over-emphasizes, the objective 
side of truth; the pragmatist starts from, and emphasizes, and I 
think over-emphasizes, the subjective side. 

It is a fundamental error to take the agreement formula, the 
notion that true ideas are those that copy or agree with reality, 
as the original, natural, instinctive, and obvious meaning of truth. 
Such a formula is, in fact, unintelligible until after the appearance 
of the sceptical individualism which would separate the knower 
from the world of reality which he seeks to know. The natural 
standpoint is far more object-minded. The history of science 
and of philosophy clearly shows this to be the case. Men 
sought after truth, knew what they meant, and were more or less 
successful in their search, long before they were sufficiently self- 
conscious and sufficiently sophisticated to understand what the 
agreement formula means. And we get much light on the na- 
ture and meaning of truth by going back to these earlier thinkers 
to see what it was they were actually after when they were seek- 
ing truth, and before they had ever thought to ask, What is 
truth? Now what they were after was the discovery of actual 
relations that obtained in the world of experience, and relations 
of such a kind as would enable them to tie together diverse ex- 
periences. What they sought was the hidden unity behind the 
manifest diversity of the world about them, the abiding sub- 
stratum of changing things. In a word, they sought to anchor 
the passing experience, to give it a setting where it would stay 
put. Of course, they got into all sorts of difficulty when, in 
their simple innocence, they conceived unity as excluding vari- 
ety, fixity as excluding change. But it is still natural for us all, 
whether students of philosophy or of science, to take truth in 
the first instance thus objectively as meaning the discovery of 
unity in experience, the discovery of the abiding reality of the 
world of changing things. Only we have been learning more 
and more, as the result of bitter experiences, to conceive of unity 
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and variety as correlative, permanence and change as correlative, 
and we are thereby enabled to avoid some of the pit-falls of the 
earlier thinkers. Abstract unity, and abstract permanence, and 
the other-worldly view of truth which they inspired, had suffi- 
ciently exhibited their futility twenty-four hundred years ago. 
None the less the prime intellectual need is still to find unity 
and permanence. How shall these be interpreted concretely ? 
That is the problem. To conceive of truth as the discovery of 
the hidden harmony of all things, as the discovery of the uni- 
versal reign of law, as the discovery of the single thread of 
meaning that runs through all things and guides all things, — 
these are some of the ways in which early thinkers sought a so- 
lution of this problem. When, however, philosophy had once 
reached the full stature of self-consciousness in the discovery 
that man inevitably measures all things for himself, and by 
standards that are his own ways of thinking, it became hence- 
forth obvious that the reality which. is the object of truth must 
be conceived anthropocentrically and teleologically, or, if you 
prefer, humanistically and in the light of purpose. Herewith we 
are thrown back on our original quest, which must now be taken 
up afresh, for this Protagorean insight seems to be the triumph 
of the many at the cost of the loss of the one, and to leave us 
with truth hanging in the air, subjective and unstable. In the 
presence of this situation, and in order to save truth from being 
lost in the anarchy of opinions which such a doctrine seems to 
threaten, one is then prone, and if his temperament be poetical 
or religious this proneness is particularly pronounced, forthwith 
to project the axthropos who shall be the only genuine measurer 
of truth up into the clouds, to view him as the man in the 
heavens, and as also the man in men; and at the same time to 
conceive of the purpose or /e/os as the object of a universal will. 
But while this conception may have its value to the poet and the 
saint, for purposes of praying and dreaming and writing poetry, 
how can it be of any service in the drudgery of prosaic life? Is 
not this just an attempt to “bury our heads in the sand of 
heavenly things’’? Is it not simply re-introducing the old bar- 
ren notion of abstract unity and permanence? For one cannot, 
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of course, take one’s own standpoint to be that of the absolute 
knower of all truth, and seek to determine how things actually 
are by determining how it is best for them to be. But one has 
a second string to one’s bow. That conception of a universal 
mind may remain the inspiration of the thinker as well as of the 
saint, but we are forced none the less modestly to begin where 
we now are, with just the experiential situation in which we now 
find ourselves, and proceed to make good our slow steps in the 
direction of that desired goal. At the same time, the form which 
that progress takes is determined by that ideal. For, take any 
object, any bit of experience whatsoever; if your judgments 
about it are clear and definite and coherent one with another, if, 
moreover, they are of such a kind as to enable you to read the 
meaning of this object so that it shall define, and in turn be de- 
fined by, all other objects of the same order, if, finally, they en- 
able you to put this bit of experience in its larger time context as 
well, to view it in the light of its genesis and probable destiny, — 
then, and in so far, your judgments concerning it are true. 

Truth is always conceiving a particular object in the light of its 
‘idea,’ its concrete universal, that is to say, simply conceiving it 
in its total context or setting. Thisit is that gives the unity and 
permanence that thought is after ; and it will be observed that this 
is a unity and permanence that lives in and through variety and 
change. This is the broad conception of truth. 

Truth is not a copy of reality. Truth is in question just as 
much where we are dealing with unrealities as where we are 
dealing with realities. Centaursare unreal. Yet for all that itis 
true that Cheiron was a centaur, and it is true that he carried 
Achilles on his back and fed him on bear’s marrow. Otherwise 
Achilles would not be Achilles, and Homer would not be Homer. 
So I can tell the truth about my castles in Spain. Again, it isa 
matter of congruity and coherence and of finding the context 
within which the object gets defined. But of course the concep- 
tion of Cheiron is incongruous with the prosaic world of the 
anatomist. I cannot live in my castles in Spain, and, if I over- 
indulge in the habit of building them, I may find to my sorrow 
that I cannot live anywhere else, and chaos and unreason will be 


my doom. 
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Again, the scientist at work in his laboratory is always in 
search of the larger context for the specific fact or facts he is 
dealing with. He wants to read the particular experience in such 
a way as to have it throw light on all other experiences that fall 
within the chosen field of investigation, and have all the rest 
throw light upon it. He too is after vision in the light of the 
whole. Of course he doesn’t reach his goal any more than the 
philosopher does his, but he is all the while getting truth just in 
proportion to his success in discovering the larger unity of experi- 
ence within which the particular facts from which he sets out 
acquire their own determinate meaning. Every case of getting 
truth, if we describe it objectively, and not from the standpoint 
of the private emotions of the successful truth seeker, consists in 
the discovery of the significance of some object in the focus of 
consciousness when that object is conceived in its context, in its 
relations to other objects of actual or possible or imagined experi- 
ence. Focusing attention isolates the individual object of interest ; ° 
thought restores the object to the larger context to which it 
belongs and through which its own meaning and reality get de- 
fined. The ideally completed knowledge would thus be, not the 
discovery of some far off heaven of eternal truth which resembled 
the dull monotonous abode of the Epicurean gods, 

Where never creeps a cloud or moves a wind, 

Nor ever sound of human sorrow mounts to mar 

Their sacred everlasting calm, 
but rather simply this: the ability to read each momentary fact 
of experience as it comes along in its absolutely total experi- 
ential context, such a context being the one in which no item of 
actual or possible experience is left out. 

The implication underlying this view is that the particular 
object of experience has its place in that complete context, 
and it is just such a context that we mean when we speak 
of a realm of experience. When one appeals to experience 
as the test and control of truth, it is experience in this tran- 
scendent sense that is meant. It is clearly not my experience, 
nor the sum of all of our experiences that is meant, for it must 
also include all possible experiences, and all experiences that 
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once were but no longer are possible experiences. Now what I 
understand idealism to mean is that this total experiential context 
is real, and is what we mean by reality objectively considered, 
and that it gets its reality vouched for by the fact that it lives in 
every experience, being just the setting that is necessary to give 
the particular item of experience its own significance. At the 
same time, experience thus viewed clearly is not, nor ever could 
be, an experienced fact ; for, as experienced fact, it would have to 
be all here and now, and all mine, or thine, whereas the 
experience which one means, when one appeals to experience for 
the control of truth and the definition of reality, transcends all 
such limitations. In other words, the concept of experience 
is itself transcendent of experience, and in the nature of the case 
could admit of no empirical verification. It is transcendent of 
my present conscious experience, and of the sum of all my 
experiences, and also of the sum of all the experiences of my 
fellow men, and of the whole human race, for it includes, as 
equally real with consciously experienced facts, and as con- 
tinuous with them, all that befell on this planet, for example, 
before conscious life existed, and all that has happened since, or 
is happening now, but which falls, or has fallen, within no man’s 
actual experience. And this conception of experience is not 
peculiar to the so-called ‘intellectualists.’ I think even the 
pragmatists keep using it even while they are abusing the rest of 
us for doing so. When, for instance, Professor Dewey says that 
“reality as such is an entire situation,” is not this “entire 
situation’ just another name for the same conception? For in 
every case the entire situation would carry one far beyond the 
limits of the present momentary conscious experience. 

In view of what we now have before us, we may then define 
truth as grasping the transient fact in its transcendent context. 

But perhaps the objection will be raised that I have been dis- 
cussing not truth but reality. I shall be reminded that those 
philosophers and scientists who engaged in this quest after what 
I have been calling truth viewed their quest as the search after 
the really real, after being as such. And, it will be said, truth is 
not a characteristic of reality but of ideas, conceptions, judgments. 
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The dispute as to whether truth is one with reality is in part a 
matter of words. The fact is, reality is just as ambiguous a 
word as truth. If reality be regarded as equivalent to objects 
of experience taken just at their face value, precisely as they are 
immediately experienced, then indeed truth and reality will be 
far from being identical. And, again, if reality be regarded as 
consisting of a world of things-in-themselves, the two terms will 
be even wider apart. But if one is led to view reality as consti- 
tuting a realm of experience which is a whole made up of parts 
which are inter-related in such a way that any one part, when 
seen as it is, shall be fraught with the meaning of all the rest, and 
if one therefore regards any item of experience as having its own 
reality fixed and determined in that context, then the terms come 
much closer together. Yet even so there is an important dis- 
tinction which would seem to be lost sight of in making this 
identification. For the judgments and conceptions which state 
the true meaning of the facts should be distinguished from the 
facts whose true meaning is in them reported, even from an 
absolute point of view. 

But I have so far been viewing truth in what some may think 
too objective a fashion. And I have left out some most impor- 
tant considerations, to which I shall turn presently. None the 
less, what those early thinkers described as the search for the 
real, or for being as such, is just what we mean when we, being 
ontologically more modest, use as common sense does the 
phrase ‘search after truth,’ or when we speak of the scientist as 
a truth seeker. Our natural standpoint is thus objective, and 
other views of truth are more sophisticated, and are grafted upon 
this earlier view. In seeking truth the self is effaced, ignored, 
forgotten, and one is wholly absorbed in the object and its 
relations. 

Now the scientist may, and the epistemologist must note that 
when truth in this sense is discovered the result is no mere affair 
of immediate perception. Nor is the truth objective in the sense 
that the individual who finds it has succeeded in actually leaving 
himself behind. The initial datum has, in becoming a definite and 
significant object, been transformed, been ‘translated,’ in Pearson’s 
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phrase, into conceptions, and, we should also add, into judg- 
ments, which are conceptions whose meaning has been made ex- 
plicit. From this standpoint, truth will undoubtedly be primarily 
a certain property of our conceptions and judgments. And it is 
here that the notion of ‘ copying’ and of ‘agreement’ comes in, 
a notion that is quite as inaccurate, quite as misleading, quite 
as metaphorical, as is the mirror notion as applied to self- 
consciousness. 

The individual truth-seeker, if he should stop in the midst of 
his quest to say: “After all, these conceptions and judgments 
are merely mine; I wonder whether they agree with or copy 
reality,” would certainly not get very far. He is not troubled 
with any doubt as to whether in seeing he is seeing the thing as 
others would see it, whether in judging he is judging as others 
would judge. All that he takes as a matter of course, and so he 
confidently expects that the judgments which are true for him 
are true for any other intelligent person confronting the same 
experience precisely in so far as they can be regarded as ¢rwe for 
him. But if he is led to reflect that after all truth is in question 
only when the meaning of experienced fact is expressed in ideas, 
conceptions, or judgments, and that these are always ideas, con- 
ceptions, or judgments which I or some other individual has, are 
affairs of consciousness ; whereas they purport to describe seem- 
ingly outer fact, a common realm of experience, — he may then 
indeed doubt his instinctive confidence. But the doubt is apt to 
be quashed almost immediately by the copy metaphor. On its 
surface that seems an easy way out. My judgments are true 
when they represent, copy, agree with reality. 

But the difficulty of making such ‘ copying’ intelligible, when 
the real which is to be copied is conceived realistically, is no- 
torious, and I need not dwell upon it here. The pragmatist has 
recently, however, sought to pour new wine into these old bottles. 
Has he made the matter any clearer? To agree with reality, 
says Professor James, means “to be guided either straight up to 
it or into its surroundings, or to be put into such working touch 
with it as to handle either it or something connected with it 
better than if we disagreed.’’ But look at this assertion more 
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closely. I may be supposed to understand what I mean when 
I say I agree with you, or when I say that my solution of this 
problem agrees with yours. But suppose I go on to interpret 
my meaning by saying, by agreeing with you I mean that I am 
guided either straight up to you or into your surroundings, or 
am put into such working touch with you as to handle either 
you or something connected with you better than if we dis- 
agreed. Well, it sounds just as strange if we apply this inter- 
pretation to agreement when referring to two solutions of the same 
problem. If there is one thing that such an attempt does make 
clear it is that the agreement formula is a clumsy figure of 
speech. It does not definitely express any intelligible account 
of the truth relation. 

The puzzle which we are here concerned with is the one that 
arises from the reflection that the judgments one makes are one’s 
own, and, at the same time, as true, purport to have objective 
validity. Now if the truth seeker, who has not been misled by 
epistemological subtleties, has any doubt as to his success in 
getting truth, it is clear that what he doubts is not whether his 
judgments agree with or copy reality, but rather whether they do 
or do not successfully read the meaning of this particular fact or 
group of facts before him in the light of their total experiential 
context, or of so much of it as is marked off for him by the point 
of view which has determined the boundaries of his chosen field 
of work. This would be for him the entire situation. This is 
clear, I say, for if he wants to assure himself that his judgments 
are true what does he do? He certainly does not try to match 
up his judgments with outer reality, to find a one-for-one cor- 
respondence between them. No, he simply seeks more precise 
instruments of observation, takes his object from different angles, 
goes over the steps of his reasoning, to see whether or not in 
translating the percepts into concepts he has succeeded in getting 
that fact in just its setting. 

But there is also another way in which one may test his re- 
sults. He may make appeal to another observer, get some one 
else to stand in his shoes, view the same fact, use his instruments 
and method, and then wait for his verdict to see whether the con- 
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ceptions and judgments of another agree with his own. The 
investigator always tal-es it for granted that his seeing is typical, 
his thinking is typical. The inevitable personal equation, the in- 
fluence of temperament, and the like, —these are imperfections 
in the instrument that may be compensated. And it is this con- 
ception of the typical that, I think, gives the copy theory its 
plausibility. It is not I, John Smith, that reach these results, 
but I as a rational observer of a common order of experience. 
Well, then, if this be so, my fellow worker will see and judge as 
Ido. My truth will be his truth, will be all men’s truth, truth 
for any intelligent observer of just this fact. And so the expres- 
sion, “‘my conceptions and judgments are true because and in so 


” 


far as they agree with reality,” means simply that they are true 
in so far as they are free from the limitations of anything purely 
private and idiosyncratic in me. In so far as this is the case, they 
agree with the judgments and conceptions of the typical judge, 
of the wise man who absolutely knows, or with what such a 
judge, could he be found, would report. And since I cannot 
find this all-wise judge, I gain such assurance as I can from the 
agreement of my wise friends and fellow workers. 

And if I mean by reality any experienced fact, as such a judge 
would describe it, I may say that truth and reality ultimately co- 
incide. Butinasmuch as even in sucha case we should distinguish 
between reality as experienced and the accurate description 
thereof as expressed in judgments, the identification should not 
be made. One should reserve the word ‘truth’ to describe the 
quality which judgments have when they successfully report for 
thought the significance of the experienced fact or facts. And the 
mark of success here would be to lift the immediate fact out of its 
apparent, and, in so far as it is viewed as simply immediate fact, 
its real isolation into the transcendent context, into its place in the 
realm of experience. 

But, as Professor James remarks, experience is shot through 
with unities. There is not one context, but many of them. And 
we can take a fact in one context, and regard its relations in all 
other contexts as irrelevant. True. But if the object has rela- 
tions in those other contexts, while we may find it convenient for 
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certain purposes to ignore them, it is equally clear that we can- 
not discover the whole truth about the object in question until 
we conceive it also in those neglected contexts. Until we do so 
we are viewing the object under a partial aspect, are dealing with 
an abstraction, or, if you prefer, a sort of legal fiction about the 
fact, and not with the fact in its full concrete significance. 

Again, these partial unities, and the kind of coherence which 
they reveal, depend upon the categories, that is, the points of 
view, from which the particular objects are regarded. It is thus, 
for example, that the fields of the several sciences get marked off 
from one another, biology from chemistry, and both of these from 
mathematics, etc. And these points of view determine the prin- 
ciples by means of which the desired unities are effected. But, 
if we are entitled to speak of a world of experience, it is clear 
that these various categories, and the points of view which they 
determine, must have their own organic interconnectedness. 
They are not just random, haphazard points of view. If they 
were, chaos so far as the world of experience is concerned, insan- 
ity so far as the knower is concerned, would be the result. Thus 
it is necessary to assume that these different points of view which 
guide us on the different levels of investigation have their place 
in the total context, or completed system, of such points of view. 
In other words, the conception of a realm of experience and the 
conception of an all-wise interpreter thereof are correlative terms. 


CHARLES M. BAKEWELL. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 














THE NATURE AND CRITERION OF TRUTH. 
I. 


N discussing this subject it is advantageous, I think, to keep 
in mind that the question regarding the nature of truth and 
its criteria may be answered from different standpoints, and that 
these different answers may all be justified at their own level. 
Though divergent they need not be contradictory. Thus, for 
example, truth might be popularly defined as the agreement of 
ideas or judgments with the real nature of things, or as insight 
into the way in which we should act in a given situation. And 
under such circumstance we might properly enough appeal to 
the opinions of the plain man, or those of the scientific expert, 
or to the practical results of our own judgments when carried 
out in action. Or again, one might approach the question in a 
more detailed and elaborate fashion from the standpoint of the 
psychology of cognition, analyzing knowledge into its various 
elements, and attempting to show the various characteristics 
which distinguish true ideas and judgments from those which 
are false. In all of these and similar cases, the answers would 
vary with the standpoint from which we approached the subject, 
and with the presuppositions we made as to the data and terms 
with which we were dealing. These and numerous other accounts 
might be accepted as true ‘from a certain standpoint,’ or ‘for 
certain purposes,’ or ‘ provided we define our terms and state our 
assumptions in a certain way.’ It is of fundamental importance, 
however, though not always easy, to remember the ‘ condition 
annexed’ to all these statements and not to mistake them for 
philosophical truth. 

The hypothetical standpoint of the special sciences has recently 
been so strongly emphasized, both by representatives of science 
and of philosophy, that there should henceforth be no danger of 
neglecting to recognize this limitation, or of confusing the philo- 
sophical issue by taking the conclusions of these sciences as 
absolute and categorical. At the present time the danger rather 


! Read as part of the ‘ Discussion’ of this subject at the Cornell meeting of the 
American Philosophical Association, December 28, 1907. 
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lies in a tendency to adopt an individual and external mode of 
philosophizing, which may properly enough be described as that 
of the essayist. The essayist deals in popular fashion with the 
problems of life ; he discusses truth, for example, from a certain 
angle which seems to him suggestive, pointing out, perhaps, its 
resemblances to other things and its various uses and adaptations 
to human life. He may say a great many wise and illuminating 
things, and even point out facts and relations which must be 
taken account of in any philosophical treatment of the subject. 
But his results should not be mistaken for philosophy. For the 
essayist does not attempt to organize his results according to any 
logical principle or to develop them to a systematic conclusion. 
To-morrow, if another aspect of the subject presents itself to his 
mind, he may give us quite a different account without feeling 
any obligation to bring it into relation with that of to-day, or even 
to explain any inconsistencies that may seem to exist between 
them. Montaigne, the originator of this form of writing in mod- 
ern times, sets forth in a characteristic passage the standpoint and 
reflective mood of the essayist: “I take the first argument that 
fortune offers me ; they are all equally good for me ; I never design 
to treat them in their totality, for I never see the whole of any- 
thing, nor do those see it who promise to show it to us. Of 
a hundred members and faces which each thing has, I take one, 
sometimes to touch it only lightly or to graze the surface, and 
sometimes to pinch it to the bone; I give a stab not as wide but 
as deep as I can, and in general I love to seize things by some 
unwonted lustre.” 

Now however interesting or edifying such a method of treating 
philosophical problems may be, it nevertheless differs in at least 
two fundamental respects from philosophy. In the first place, 
philosophy, like all other genuine sciences, has passed beyond 
the stage of the merely striking or suggestive treatment of prob- 
lems, and aims not at interesting or picturesque results, but at the 
systematic organization of the facts with which it deals according to 
some general principle. The object of philosophy is not to make 
the world interesting, but to satisfy the mind’s demands for intel- 
ligibility. To this end the philosopher is bound to develop system- 
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atically some unitary point of view, to organize his various ex- 
periences and observations in such a way as to make it possible to 
think them in some kind of relation. To discover the principle 
which unites these facts with each other is the purpose of this 
treatment, not to reflect upon them externally from the particular 
angle which seems to offer itself for interesting or suggestive 
treatment. 

It is equally important to notice, in the second place, that the 
standpoint of philosophy, no more than the method of treatment, 
is to be determined by the mood of the individual, or by his love 
of “ seizing things by some unwonted lustre.” It follows from 
the scientific aim of philosophy that its standpoint must be logic- 
ally justified, that is, shown to be the standpoint of truth itself, 
and not one arbitrarily chosen by any special individual interest. 
If one believes in philosophy at all, one cannot abandon the 
search for such a standpoint. 

The recognition that there is an objective standpoint which it is 
possible to attain seems to find expression at the present time in 
the almost universal appeal to experience on the part of philo- 
sophical writers. Whatever school one belongs to, one still claims 
to be an empiricist in the sense that his results are professedly 
founded on the impregnable rock of concrete experience. But in 
spite of this verbal agreement, differences arise as soon as we come 
to a reading of experience. For facts exist for us only in the light 
of theories, and a theory of experience is a whole philosophy. 
The objective standpoint, the truth of the facts themselves, is not, 
then, one at which we can arrive without pains and labor, merely 
by lifting up our eyes and looking. Indeed, when we sharply 
contrast facts and theories in this way, thinking of each as hav- 
ing an existence independently of the other, we are at once 
brought to a standstill. As we cannot begin with either, it may 
appear that we cannot begin at all. The antithesis between facts 
and theories, however, is a false one; and, as a matter of fact, 
philosophy, like all the sciences, did begin with both, with facts 
which were not less inaccurate and incomplete than its theories 
were crude and inadequate. The progress of the sciences has 
taken place through further analysis of the starting-point, a proc- 
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ess that involves at once the criticism of facts in the light of 
theories and the elaboration and development of new theories in 
the light of facts. 

We have said that it is the business of philosophy to justify its 
standpoint, which means, to show that this is really objective, 
and thus correspondent to the true nature of things. But how 
is it possible, even provisionally, to define such a standpoint ? 
How is it possible to get, as it were, inside experience itself, to 
attain, even partially, the standpoint of internal reflection, which, 
as Hegel says, is der Gang der Sache selbst? The case would 
be hopeless if any individual thinker were called upon to take 
up the problem of philosophy without any reference to the past. 
What I wish to emphasize is the necessity of going to the his- 
tory of philosophy to discover the true standpoint of philosophy 
itself. For the history of philosophy is the record of the prog- 
ress that humanity has made in defining the objective standpoint 
from which alone experience can be rendered intelligible, and, 
consequently, in defining the nature and criterion of truth. De- 
preciation of the value of historical study in philosophy overlooks 
entirely the objective character of truth, and of the process of 
its development. It is doubtless true that scholarship in the his- 
tory of philosophy might tend to stifle a certain kind of originality, 
but perhaps this loss would not be altogether a disaster. It is 
surely true that a genuine contribution can be made in philosophy, 
as in the other sciences, only by one who knows and understands 
what has already been done. Only such a person is in a position 
to formulate a significant problem or to raise a pertinent objec- 
tion. Philosophy cannot be directly advanced, then, either by the 
essayist or by the original thinker who works in independence of 
the past. The would-be philosopher who resolves to occupy 
himself only with current problems and present-day tendencies 
has cut himself off from all possibility of philosophical insight. 
No man can lift himself by his own bootstraps. 


II. 


I have ventured to refer to these matters because they seem 
to me to be materially involved in the present discussion. It is 
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necessary, before attempting to agree in our definitions of truth, 
to have some understanding as to what constitutes a philosophical 
definition, and also, since we must begin somewhere, to have some 
common understanding as to what we may fairly regard as estab- 
lished by the historical systems and what criticism has shown to 
require correction or restatement. If one believesin philosophy 
at all, one must admit that some philosophical truth has been 
objectively established, that there are some things that one has 
to learn and at least provisionally accept. I do not mean, of 
course, that philosophy at the present day has merely to follow 
one of the great historical systems, Aristotle’s, or that of Kant 
or Hegel. But, as a protest against the attitude of the free lance 
who asserts his right to make his own standpoint and method, I 
am insisting that no such individual or arbitrary procedure offers 
any hope, or has any genuine title to the name of philosophy. 

My own contribution to this discussion will consist in stating 
very briefly some of the fundamental conceptions with which 
the history of philosophy has furnished us as instruments for 
the interpretation of experience. I shall then attempt to show 
what application these conceptions have to the current discussion 
of pragmatism. 

In the first place, every one would admit at the present time 
that experience must be conceived as a process, and that truth 
has to do with the relation of the parts of that process to each 
other. In the pre-Kantian modern systems the prevailing mode 
of explaining experience was to represent it as a mechanical 
aggregation of unchanging elements, and to find the criterion of 
truth in some quality or characteristic of the elements themselves, 
as, ¢. g., in their clearness, or strength and vivacity. Now, I 
think that we all agree that the problem can no longer be stated 
in this form: we no longer ask, in logic at least, what particular 
mark belongs to a mental process as such in virtue of which it is 
true. Truth is recognized to involve the functional relations 
and interplay of ideas, it is found in the achieved organization, in 
the attained consistency of experience. This general recognition 
of experience as a dynamic process through which organization 


is achieved is, of course, a result of the application to logic of the 
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notion of development. But although this conception is of 
fundamental importance, and has transformed the older way of 
stating the logical problem, it has not served to set at rest the his- 
torical disputes regarding the nature of experience, as Spencer 
fondly hoped that it would. For although it is undoubtedly true 
that if we could give a complete genetic account of knowledge, 
exhibiting fully its various functions and implications, we should 
have answered all the questions that can intelligibly be asked 
regarding its nature and validity, the old difficulty recurs as to 
the terms in which the true genetic account is to be given. 
Hegel and Spencer, for example, reach very different results by 
following the evolutionary method, and an almost equal diver- 
gence shows itself in later writers who profess to give an account 
of experience in developmental terms. ‘The truth is that every 
description of the origin and development of mind implies, either 
implicitly or explicitly, a general theory regarding the nature of 
experience both in relation to the self and the world. 

It seems to me that knowledge may be best understood when 
it is taken at the outset as the process through which both the 
individual subject and the race attain consistency of experience. 
But this consistency, it should be added at once, is no merely 
formal consistency of internal ideas, — if such a consistency 
be possible at all,—but involves and implies a view of the 
world as a harmoniously organized system of reality. These 
two sides, the thought and its object, are distinguishable aspects 
of the total concrete experience, but cannot be taken as separate 
entities that might exist apart from each other, and thus might 
be connected only in an accidental way through external casuality. 
We are not to conceive the matter as if there were first mind and 
an objective order each existing independently, and as if these two 
things then proceeded to act upon each other at more or less 
irregular intervals. For to be a mind at all is just to stand in 
relation to a world, an objective order of things and events. 
And, on the other hand, the objective order is never in experi- 
ence at any of its stages something merely isolated from and 
independent of mind. 

It is doubtless true that in the earlier form of experience, — 
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which is sometimes described as the stage of primitive aware- 
ness,—this dualism of aspects is not distinctly recognized as 
present. To impute to this earlier stage of knowledge the full- 
blown dualism between subject and object which later appears in 
consciousness would certainly be a mistake. And even to say 
that the distinction is at first implicit or potentially present may 
be misleading. The uncritical use of the potential or the im- 
plicit is almost certain to lead to a begging of the question. I do 
not see how we are toavoid employing the notion in some sense, but 
I do not feel able at present to show in detail what are the limits 
of its justifiable use. It is certain, however, that in describing 
experience, we cannot say that a distinction is present or not 
present in the same sense in which we pronounce a body present 
or absent in a particular space. Even in psychology we recognize 
the distinction between what is at the centre and what is at the 
periphery of attention. And, in analyzing knowledge, we are 
not dealing with existing processes, but with meanings, whose 
signification may be dimly felt without being clearly recognized. 

Now even in the most primitive experience we are entitled to 
argue, I suppose, that the conditions of consciousness must be pres- 
ent. These conditions I do not think are fulfilled in the descrip- 
tions of this experience which characterize it as a “‘ distinctionless 
mass,” or a ‘chaotic undifferentiated whole.’ For experience is 
an internal process, and seems at least to carry with it a ‘ being 
aware’ or ‘ simple apprehension ’ on the part of asubject. How- 
ever vague and indefinite this awareness may be, there is involved 
the two aspects of the act and of some object of which the sub- 
ject is aware. The distinction of act and object is, of course, not 
there for the subject in explicit form, but it is functionally operative 
as the very condition of conscious experience. Similarly, on the 
presentation side, there is some distinction in the total presenta- 
tion, some discrimination of a content as a distinguishable element, 
as that of which we are aware. 

In short, I do not see how we can avoid the conclusion that 
consciousness is an awareness of an objective content, and that 
the content to be a content at all-is already from the first in some 
way discriminated and related, that is, taken asa meaning. Con- 
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sciousness is not there as a prius, as if it were a kind of entity, a 
receptacle perhaps to be filled with sensations and feelings and 
other things, but it is the immanent and dynamic function of 
interpretation in experience. Now this function of interpretation 
is progressive throughout the development of experience. That 
is, it everywhere does essentially the same work, organizing 
experience through analysis and synthesis. In tracing the de- 
velopment of experience we are following the movement of one 
continuous function, which from the beginning is a functional dis- 
crimination and relation among objects. I fail, therefore, to see 
why experience should not be described in terms of this function 
as the development of thought or judgment. We should, of 
course, have to recognize the enormous difference between fully 
self-conscious thinking and the early modes of experience where 
the distinction between subject and object, between existence and 
idea, is not yet consciously present. But the disadvantages of 
applying the term ‘judgment’ at different levels would seem to be 
amply compensated by the emphasis which is thus placed upon 
the unity of mind, and the relief which thus is afforded from the 
impossible task of deriving thought from bare existence. More- 
over, we may go on to say, just as thought or interpretation is the 
motive and the moving principle which is immanent in experience 
from first to last,— its universal subject, — reality is everywhere 
present throughout experience as the universal object. The proc- 
ess of cognition does not deal with reality at second hand, so to 
speak, by referring its own states of consciousness to reality as a 
predicate, but apprehends and interprets reality directly, as it is its 
nature so to do. In sense perception we know objects as having 
such and such qualities, in reasoning we are not operating with 
states of our own consciousness, but are interpreting objective ex- 
istences and relations. It has been acknowledged over and over 
again that we cannot get knowledge out of mental states ; but in 
spite of this acknowledgment, the belief in their reality as actual 
existences seems to persist in many quarters. Undoubtedly, it is 
said, they have to be touched with thought, universalized or 
referred to reality, but in themselves they form the ultimate basis 
of our knowledge. Whether there are any states of consciousness 
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in this sense, whether we can justifiably speak of feelings and 
emotions as merely ix the mind, is a question that need not here 
be discussed. But it seems evident that, so far as the process 
of knowledge is concerned, there are no such subjective inter- 
mediaries present between the mind and the reality which it 
knows. In sense perception the sensations are not affections 
of the subject, but qualities of the objects. In reflective thinking, 
where the dualism between subject and object is more explicit, 
it is doubtless possible to distinguish between our ideas and 
hypotheses and the nature of reality. But even here this sepa- 
ration is only temporary and tentative. In the end it will be 
found impossible for any idea to be real apart from some relation, 
direct or indirect, to a real objective order. 

The view, then, which I am endeavoring to state, and which I 
think has been established by the historical development of 
philosophical conceptions, maintains that the relation between 
the mind and reality is essentially inner and organic. Experience 
throughout all its modes is the expression of this unity in difference. 
In the progression of experience both the opposition and the 
connection of the two aspects are made more and more explicit. 
That is, both the subject and the object assume an increasing inde- 
pendence as over against each other, and at the same time they 
more and more exhibit their mutual dependence and inter-rela- 
tion. Moreover, in the whole cognitive process thought is pres- 
ent as a function of interpretation, operating indeed at various 
levels and with varying degrees of conscious control, but always 
as a process of thought, whose function is to determine concretely 
and still in universal terms the real world. Knowledge, then, 
is to be defined by tracing the development of this continuous 
function, and noting the forms assumed by the oppositions and 
dualisms within it and the result reached at any stage through 
the positive and negative interplay of its parts. 

All of this is stated here in very general and schematic terms, 
and the standpoint, of course, could only be fully justified and 
its significance shown by applying it in some detail. Knowledge 
and truth can only be exhibited in the concrete working out of 
the relations of the parts of experience, and not in the general 
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point of view. But, still, it is essential in the detailed working 
out to follow the thread, to interpret experience even in its most 
primitive form in the light of the purpose which is being real- 
ized. It seems to me that it is only by emphasizing the pres- 
ence of mind throughout experience, as the immanent principle 
of development, that the various stages and processes can be 
exhibited as teleologically related and connected. 


Ill. 


This brings us, I think, to a point from which it is possible to 
state the fundamental problems at issue in the discussions which 
are now going on about pragmatism. When we ask what is the 
purpose which the thought process is realizing, the idealist gen- 
erally replies, ‘completeness and coherence of experience,’ or ‘a 
consistent view of the nature of reality.’ Now the objection, as I 
understand it, which the pragmatist raises is that this definition is 
too absolute and formal, and that it rules out as irrelevant the 
natural processes and conditions which give to truth its concrete 
meaning. ‘“ The more it is insisted,’’ says Professor Dewey in a 
recent article in A/ind, “ that the theoretical standard — consist- 
ency — is final within theory, the more germane and the more 
urgent is the question: What then in the concrete zs theory? 
and of what nature is the real consistency which is the test of its 
formal consistency?” ' And again he writes: “ Those who 
question this basic principle of intellectualism . . . will urge in- 
stead of consistency in reality resting on the basis of consistency 
in the reasoning process, that the latter derives its meaning from 
the material consistency at which it aims.’’? 

There can be no doubt that this criticism is effective against 
any view that regards thought as something by itself in abstrac- 
tion from the material of experience. And it must be admitted 
that, in their anxiety to vindicate the priority of thought, idealists 
have often ended by robbing it of all concrete meaning. To take 
thought as a formal process of reflection operating outside and 
independent of the real world of experience, and then to find truth 

' Mind, N. S., No. 63, p. 325. 
® Tbid. 
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in the formal consistency of such a process is obviously an ab- 
surdity. But real thinking, as we have seen, is not isolated, but 
exists only as the form and immanent principle of experience ; and 
the consistency at which it aims must include the full concrete 
consistency of all the empirical elements. When we say, then, that 
logical consistency is the end and criterion of truth, we must give 
these terms a broader and more inclusive meaning than that which 
is often ascribed tothem. We must regard thought as including 
within itself, and using as means for the accomplishment of its 
own ends, not only sense-perception, memory and imagination, 
but even physical movements and social verifications. Thinking 
is no closed process which develops truth according to an abstract 
principle of internal consistency, but is essentially a going to facts, 
a process of experiment and verification. As Herder says, “it is 
significant that the word ‘Vernunft’ is derived from ‘ verneh- 
men,’ to learn or give ear to, for reason or thought involves look- 


ing abroad and learning.”” But thinking includes also the inter- 
pretation and organization of the reports derived from this or that 
quarter, their testing and evaluation in the light not only of the 
inquiry at hand, but also of their relation to the wider system of 
experience in which the particular inquiry stands, so that it is 
equally an internal process, a coming home to itself. 

One may acknowledge, then, the value of pragmatism in so 
far as it is a protest against abstraction, the besetting sin of phil- 
osophical constructions. But it seems to me that there has been a 
tendency, — at least on the part of certain representatives of 
pragmatism, —to go to the opposite extreme and to deprive 
thought or reason of all hegemony in experience. Thinking, 
from the thorough-going pragmatic standpoint, is regarded as a 
particular function in experience which is instrumental to the 
ends and aims of life, and which is justified by the practical 
effects which it shows in action. It grows out of the needs ot 
concrete ways of living, and is tested by its practical conse- 
quences in terms of effects. There can be no doubt, I think, that 
it is perfectly natural to interpret these and similar statements 
as an appeal to some other standard than thought, and to find 
in them an attempt to read experience in terms of life (the indi- 
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vidual organism and its needs) rather than in terms of rationality. 
Pragmatism thus seemed to offer us a new doctrine, and in its 
exclusive emphasis upon the ‘ practical ’ to lead to new and start- 
ling consequences. But it is not too much to say that this more 
extreme and sensational side of pragmatism has been definitely 
refuted by the flood of criticism which it has called out. There 
has not, I think, been a shred left of its original form, or of its 
claim to supersede all the older systems. 

We have been told recently, however, that all this criticism is 
beside the mark, that the action and practical consequences to 
which the pragmatist appeals include further consequences for 
thought, the changes in values of all kinds, which will be brought 
about if a given conception is accepted as true. Now this inter- 
pretation of ‘ action ’ and ‘ practical consequences’ was not entirely 
ignored by the critics, who pointed to the ambiguity which these 
words were made to cover in the pragmatists’ writings. But the 
doctrine that thinking is always a means to more thinking, that the 
criterion of knowledge is more knowledge, can scarcely be con- 
sidered an original discovery of pragmatism. That each element 
in experience gets its place and meaning from its relation to the 
other elements, that the truth of any conception is not in the 
mere result, but must be taken together with its process of 
becoming, that the test of thinking is more thinking, — is not all 
this familiar doctrine? But even though this is true, we may 
still grant that pragmatism has rendered an important service by 
attempting to state the doctrine in more concrete terms, thus 
giving it a new meaning and emphasis. It is not entirely fair to 
say that the difference between the new and the older statement 
of the relation of the various parts of experience to one another 
is a mere difference in phraseology. The new terms are signifi- 
cant of the more concrete way in which we think of experience 
as a functional system, a dynamic unity, in which neither the 
parts nor the whole have any reality or meaning when taken 
in isolation ; and to the development of this view the pragmatic 
movement has materially contributed. 

If we may interpret the pragmatic test of truth in this way, 
there is no reason why it may not be profitably accepted by 
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idealism. For it is no appeal to the results of external conse- 
quences or to any mere individual feeling or act which is not or- 
ganized as a consistent part of experience. But it is its mission 
to recall us from an abstract and formal view of thought and 
consistency to a broader conception of concrete rationality. In 
temper and motive it is identical with Hegel’s vindication of the 
standpoint of reason as against the static conceptions and formal 
consistency of the understanding. Strangely enough, though 
quite in harmony with their lack of historical appreciation, prag- 
matists generally fail to appreciate Hegel’s constant warfare against 
abstractions and continue to regard him as their arch-enemy rather 
than as their most powerful ally. Whatever may be the expla- 
nation of this antagonism, it seems to me that the most fruitful 
way of regarding pragmatism is as enforcing and carrying fur- 
ther Hegel’s appeal from the fixedness and isolation of the con- 
ceptions of the understanding to the fiuid process of reason. 
Nevertheless, even if we admit that the criticism which prag- 
matism has directed against idealism to a large extent has been 
deserved and should be laid to heart, the new school cannot be 
said to have developed any new views which are able to stand 
alone. The history of the whole discussion illustrates the com- 
parative barrenness of philosophical criticism which is not carried 
on from some systematic point of view. It is impossible, I think, 
to give a philosophical account of the nature or test of truth with- 
out some general theory of experience. The nature of truth can- 
not be defined apart from any theory of reality ; one cannot first 
settle logical questions and then go on to metaphysics. One must 
play the game of philosophy with the cards all on the table. The 
failure of the pragmatists to define their own standpoint, or per- 
haps to take any definite standpoint at all, has been mainly re- 
sponsible for the misunderstandings of their doctrine of which they 
complain. More serious still, the lack of theory shows itself un- 
mistakably in the nature of the pragmatic results, at least as they 
have been formulated by most writers. The pragmatists demand 
concreteness, but not having developed any objective view of 
logic, the only concreteness to which they can attain is that of 
psychological experience expressed in terms of subjective feeling 
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and purpose. In a certain sense, it is of course true that we 
cannot deal with experience apart from its relation to the indi- 
vidual mind. But the genuinely concrete standpoint of experi- 
ence which enables us to discover and define the nature of truth 
is not found in the form of psychological feeling or action, but 
in the universal aspect of logical organization of which all minds, 
in so far as they are rational, partake. It is surely a mistake to 
suppose that we render our view of knowledge more concrete by 
brinzing it into relation to any private satisfaction or personal ends. 
It is only in so far as our desires and purposes are capable of 
being universalized that they can participate in the nature of truth 
and goodness, and it is only when viewed in the light of this re- 
lation that the ‘actions’ and ‘ satisfactions’ of the individual can 
contribute to an understanding of the objective experience which 


is dealt with both by logic and ethics. 
J. E. Creicurton. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 














SELF-REALIZATION AND THE CRITERION 
OF GOODNESS. 


ESPITE its general acceptance in one form or another, the 
self-realization theory is not entirely satisfactory as a solu- 
tion of the ethical problem. Its defects have been recently pointed 
out in a manner so forcible as to command the attention of those 
who for various reasons are inclined to this view. Professor W. 
R. Sorley has criticised ‘self-realization’ because it affords no 
standard of moral judgment. To justify its existence an ethical 
theory must furnish, he believes, some criterion whereby it may 
be possible to distinguish between good and bad actions. This, 
self-realization fails to supply, since all acts are equally expressive 
of the self. ‘In every action whatever of a conscious being,” 
he says, “ self-realization may be said to be the end: some 
capacity is being developed, satisfaction is being sought for some 
desire. A man may develop his capacities, seek and to some 
extent attain self-satisfaction,—in a manner realize himself, — 
not only in devotion to a scientific or artistic ideal or in labours 
for a common good, but also in selfish pursuit of power or even in 
sensual enjoyment. So far as the word ‘ self-realization’ can be 
made to cover such different activities, it is void of moral con- 
tent and cannot express the nature of the moral ideal.””' Ina 
different connection Professor J. E. Boodin makes the same criti- 
cism, that self-realization fails to furnish a standard for the eval- 
uation of conduct. ‘‘ There are many types of selves and each 
type desires its own fulfillment. If self-realization is to be the 
criterion of life, what self is to be realized, the baboon self, the 
pig self or what sort of self? If all but human selves are to be 
excluded, what sort of human self? Not the criminal self or the 
insane self, surely? Only a normal self could be the standard. 
As Plato says, it must be a very wise man who is to be the 
measure. But what is normal ?”’? 
These critics strike at a vital point in the theory they attack. 


' Recent Tendencies in Ethics, p. 90. 
2«« The Ought and Reality,’’ /nternationa/ Journal of Ethics, July, 1907, p. 457- 
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The defect dwelt upon is not an unimportant or external feature 
which can be easily removed. Instead, it appears to be insepa- 
rably connected with the fundamental principle of self-realiza- 
tion. For it is the peculiar merit as well as the distinguishing 
characteristic of this doctrine that it finds the Good not in the 
exercise of any one part or faculty of human nature, but in the 
symmetrical development of the whole self. But does not this 
fact, which is the boast of the self-realizationist, — that his theory 
recognizes as equally legitimate and worthy all the tendencies 
and powers of conscious personality, — prove a stumbling-block 
when the attempt is made to use the theory as a basis of moral 
judgment? For how discriminate between acts, approving some 
as good and condemning others as bad, when all are equally 
natural expressions of the self? And how impose the same 
standard upon different selves, when they vary in character and 
ability, and the ideal demands that each should realize his own 
capacities ? 

Because they exalt one side of human nature at the expense 
of the rest, the time-honored doctrines of Hedonism and Ra- 
tionalism have been discarded. But by virtue of this very qual- 
ity, — one-sidedness, if you will, ——they succeed where self-re- 
alization seems to fail, in furnishing a definite standard of moral 
judgment. Take Hedonism for instance ; pleasant feeling is de- 
clared to be the Good. Hence all acts that bring pleasure now 
or in the future are morally good; all acts that bring pain are 
morally bad; all other acts are morally indifferent. The case is 
the same with Rationalism, if the exercise of reason be substi- 
tuted for the feeling of pleasure. If we take either of these two 
doctrines as a rule of life, we can contrast acts which satisfy the 
chosen part of the self with acts that satisfy other parts, draw a 
sharp line of distinction between them, and judge the former 
actions to be good, the latter to be bad. Thus we gain a ser- 
viceable principle for the ordering of our lives, which is cer- 
tainly better than no principle at all, and perhaps better than a 
principle which presents an attractive ideal but supplies no guide 
for the conduct of daily life. 

Are the opponents of self-realization right, therefore, in main- 
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taining that it furnishes no definite standard for the evaluation of 
conduct? Before admitting that the theory possesses this grave 
if not fatal defect, we should carefully re-examine it, particularly 
in its implications as to moral value. If any criterion of right and 
wrong is necessarily implied in it, we may hope in this way to 
discover such criterion and exhibit it with convincing clearness. 
Let us try thus to go to the root of the difficulty. 

All value is relative to the needs or capacities of conscious 
beings. Hence the criterion of value depends upon the nature 
of the need to be fulfilled, the capacity to be realized. An ob- 
ject or action has more value as it better fulfills the need, realizes 
the capacity which is the ground of its worth. This, of course, 
is true of moral value. But the question is, What need or 
capacity is the ground of moral value? The different ethical 
theories have returned different answers, for the most part sin- 
gling out some one aspect or activity of the human self. Ration- 
alism, for example, chooses reason, Hedonism feeling, and Ener- 
gism will. In any of these cases the criterion of moral value is ob- 
vious. The bearing which an action has upon the satisfaction of 
the faculty singled out for emphasis decides whether it is good or 
bad. Self-realization, however, refuses to take any one part or 
aspect of human nature as the ground of moral worth, insisting 
that morality demands the realization of the whole self with all 
its aspects and activities. In other words, it chooses as its prin- 
ciple the self in its unity in preference to an isolated element. 
Here, too, the ground of value chosen determines the criterion 
by which we evaluate actions and objects. Plainly such a crite- 
rion is implicit in the self-realization view. The difficulty thus 
resolves itself into gaining such a clear conception of the demands 
of the self in its unity as will enable us to discriminate between 
actions which fulfill these demands, and are hence good, and ac- 
tions which gratify only a part of self, and are accordingly bad. 


A clear conception of the self in its unity is not obtained by 
regarding it as a combination of elements. This isthe error into 
which many self-realizationists have fallen. Such a conception 
is based upon a structural analysis of conscious life in which 
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many different impulses and activities are distinguished. The 
result of the analysis is naturally abstract, and when the parts 
distinguished are added together and taken for the whole, this 
latter is an aggregate, untrue to reality and not the unity sought 
for. The self is thought of as related to the single capacity as a 
sum to one of its components, and goodness becomes a question 
of the number of capacities realized. If, in contrast to this, the 
essential unity of the self is to be adequately understood, we must 
conceive of it dynamically, must discover what its function is, 
what it does. When once the central function of the self is 
firmly grasped, the different capacities will fall into an organic 
system, being related as means to the one supreme end. 

Conceived thus dynamically, the self is seen to be an organiz- 
ing agency. Its function is to be a microcosm, expressing the 
universe from an individual point of view. By a process of dif- 
ferentiation and integration, it realizes within its own unity a sys- 
tem of objects through which its various impulses gain requisite 
satisfaction, a community of persons with whose larger good its 
individual interest is joined, and a cosmic order in which this 
wider human welfare is provided for and conserved. A clearer 
meaning will be given to the statement that the self in its unity 
is a principle of organization, and, at the same time, ample proof 
of the correctness of this assertion will be furnished, if we recog- 
nize in the first place that volition alone among the activities of 
the self completely expresses its whole nature, and then go on to 
see that volition is essentially an organizing activity. 

The activity of volition is a complete expression of the nature 
of the self, as a unity conditioned by the opposition of subject 
and object, which opposition is in its turn being constantly sur- 
mounted and overcome within the transcending unity of self-hood. 
Volition, in fact, epitomizes the principle of self-conscious person- 
ality. In the volitional process we behold the unity of the self 
giving way to difference and opposition when the object is con- 
sciously chosen for pursuit. Inasmuch as the object is an object 
only so far as it exists for the self, it has a place within the unity 
of self-hood from the very first moment when it was contem- 
plated as a possibility of action. But since, as an end, it is not 
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achieved but only desired, the object exists without the self and 
stands in opposition to it. Thus tension and conflict are intro- 
duced into the unity of self-consciousness. This very conflict is 
instrumental, however, in introducing a new and fuller unity. 
For, as soon as the object is laid hold of by the self as an object 
of its choosing, we have the beginning of a new unity that is 
established as, in the course of pursuit and attainment, the object 
is drawn within the expanding life of the self. In volition, there- 
fore, the inmost nature of self-conscious personality is revealed 
as a spiritual activity which sunders itself in realizing itself, be- 
ing divided into subjective desire and objective end, but through 
this very diremption strengthening and enriching its own unitary 
life. 

As the central and characteristic activity of the self, volition is 
not one ‘faculty’ among many, but the compréhensive activity 
which includes all others. Thus it involves aspects of thought, 
feeling, and action (in the narrower sense), being in its complete- 
ness a union of three elements, an object understood, a feeling 
aroused, and an effort put forth. Both thought and feeling, 
when taken independently, are one-sided and partial expressions 
of the self. Thought is one-sided in its emphasis upon objec- 
tivity. Of course the self as knower is present in every act of 
knowledge, yet in thought the reference is always to, and the 
emphasis upon, an objective reality which possesses authority 
over the knowing subject. Feeling is equally one-sided in its 
subjectivity. Although it has objective conditions, feeling con- 
cerns primarily the state of the subject. But volition, on the 
contrary, gives full expression to the whole self, subject and ob- 
ject, acting in completest interdependence and balanced unity. 
Hence thought and feeling appear in their real significance 
only when seen as functions within the volitional process. Here 
their one-sidedness is cancelled and each appears in its true office 
as means to that end which is supreme in all personal life, — self- 
realization. Through thought the self constructs an object 
which, by virtue of its nature as understood, appeals to it and 
arouses feelings of desire. By effort the externality of this ob- 
ject is overcome, it is given a place within the life of the self, the 
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feeling of desire is transformed into that of satisfaction, and thus 
a step is taken in the realization of the self. 

If these considerations are sufficient to prove that volition com- 
pletely expresses the whole self, an examination of the simplest 
act of will is enough to show that it is essentially a principle of 
organization. We all know that our wilis are constantly select- 
ing new objects and adjusting them to the unity of our personal 
lives. The result is to increase the complexity (7. ¢., both the 
difference and the unity) of conscious experience. The two fea- 
tures of differentiation and integration, which accompany all organ- 
ization, are thus clearly present in the volitional process, — differ- 
entiation in the introduction of new ends and objects, which de- 
stroy the unity and equilibrium of the self, and integration in the 
attainment of these ends and objects, which restores the original 
unity with a richer and more varied content. A review of the 
leading forms of voluntary action affords further evidence that 
the work of volition is one of organization. In simple impulsive 
action, an object is first distinguished by the exercise of attention 
and then appropriated by an outgoing activity of the self. In 
selective action, again, an object is chosen because it agrees with 
a controlling purpose or tendency with which the interest of the 
self is for the time identified. And through the highest form of 
action, where choice is preceded by a weighing of motives and a 
consideration of ultimate consequences of alternative lines of ac- 
tion, these controlling purposes are so correlated and adjusted as 
to form an organized system of principles which represents the 
good of the whole self. Thus, as we follow volition through the 
different forms which it takes in the course of its development, 
we find it effecting in each successive stage a more thorough and 
elaborate organization of conduct. To be sure, the higher stages 
in this development are never reached in the case of many indi- 
viduals, but such is the normal development of volition when con- 
tinuously exercised, the goal of which is the complete organiza- 
tion of the life of the self. 

This process of self-organization is also a true self-determi- 
nation. It is the process whereby the self realizes its own free- 
dom. As an active principle of synthesis, the self has an infinite 
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capacity and is able to embrace universal reality within the scope 
of its life. But, without such a progressive organization as we 
have been considering, it would remain a mere formal principle of 
unity devoid of content, a capacity unrealized. Through this 
continued differentiation and integration, however, it acquires an 
objective content which gives it reality as a free spirit. By the 
exercise of thought it becomes aware of a world of objects and 
of persons which appeal to it in various ways. These objects are 
not external to the self as physical objects are external to each 
other in space; for they are all embraced within the unity of 
conscious experience. But they are external to, and hence limit, 
the self as objects unattained which are not really a part of its 
nature and only arouse its desire. How is the self to surmount 
this opposition and remove the limit which is thus imposed 
upon its freedom? Obviously by the organizing activity of 
volition, in which the opposition of the object is overcome and 
is appropriated by the self. This simple act of impulse is the 
first step in self-determination. Suppose that the self continues 
to act from impulse, however, pursuing now this and now that 
object as it chances to make a momentary appeal. Its conduct 
is not wholly self-determined. The self of the moment finds 
expression in the impulsive action ; but when, in an after moment, 
it is discovered that the act in obedience to this impulse has 
prevented the satisfaction of another desire now more strongly 
felt, the act is bitterly regretted. Such impulsive action does not, 
therefore, express the whole self. How is the self to find com- 
plete expression? How is conduct to become entirely self-deter- 
mined? Certainly not by resisting the appeal of all objects and 
thus withdrawing from the world of action. Rather it is by 
resisting the strength of present impulse and bringing every 
action under the control of principles and purposes deliberately 
adopted by the self as a whole. The subjection of every action 
to such control means that all the different acts which make up 
the sum-total of conduct shall be perfectly adjusted to one 
another, and become parts of an organized system related 
functionally as means to the achievement of a single supreme 
end. This organization of conduct is just the work undertaken 
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by volition, and its achievement depends upon the degree to 
which volition is exercised. It signifies the extension of the 
power of the self over a greater and greater field, in truth, the 
progressive realization of its freedom. 


When we thus understand the nature and function of the self, 
the ideal of self-realization supplies at once’a well-defined stand- 
ard of moral judgment. Since the self is essentially an organiz- 
ing agency, the object of supreme worth is a completely organized 
life, and the criterion of moral value must refer directly to such 
organization. An act is good in the degree in which it promotes 
self-organization, and bad to the extent that it hinders the 
same process. In other words, the ideal demands that every act 
shall be a function of the central process of organization through 
which the unity of the self is expressed. The single act which 
promotes self-organization thus shares the absolute value pos- 
sessed by the ideal. The obligation to perform it is categorical 
in its imperativeness, for the act in question is a means to the 
attainment of the one end which has unconditioned worth and 
absolute authority. All acts that tend to prevent the attainment 
of this end are, on the other hand, utterly condemned. They are 
morbid growths which threaten the ..ca!th of the moral organism, 
and they must in consequence Le ruthlessly cut away. Self- 
realization is not limited, then, to vague and ambiguous recom- 
mendations ; it issues definite and peremptory commands, and 
justifies extreme measures in their execution. 

A difficulty arises quite naturally at this point which requires 
for its removal some further explanation of the interpretation of 
self-realization given in the foregoing pages. If moral value be 
thus attributed to self-organization, is not the goodness of any 
life determined wholly by the formal completeness of its organi- 
zation without regard to the character of the activities which 
make up its content? If so, is not the conduct of the shrewd 
and calculating criminal, all of whose actions are strictly subordi- 
nated to his ruling purpose, sinister as this may be, of equal 
worth with that of the philanthropist whose every effort is given 
to the service of humanity? And is not a life devoted entirely to 
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the attainment of one end, such as revenge for a murdered parent 
or kinsman, well-organized, and hence deserving of a high degree 
of moral approval ? 

In answer to these questions, it is only necessary to say that it 
is not mere organization, organization in the abstract, to which 
moral value is attributed. It is the organization of the human 
self, of human conduct under the actual conditions of human 
life. The course and characteristics of this particular process of 
organization cannot therefore be deduced from the concept of 
organization in general. They can be discovered only bya study 
of the moral experience of humanity. The fact that every self 
is gua self an organizing agency determines the form of the moral 
ideal for all. But the content depends upon the conditions and 
circumstances of human life, upon the temperament and ability, 
the environment and opportunities, of the self. Of course these 
conditions vary with each individual and produce a correspond- 
ing variation in the content of the ideal. But while there is so 
great a degree of variation, still the content of the ideal is not 
entirely subjective and indeterminate. Certain fundamental con- 
ditions are the same for all human life. These uniform condi- 
tions make certain adjustments necessary in the case of every 
individual, if he is to attain the ideal of a completely organized 
life. Such forms of action, because necessary to organization, 
share the absolute value possessed by the ideal. Their value as 
required steps in self-organization is attested by their common 
recognition in the guise of the familiar virtues. 

What are these fundamental conditions which determine the 
course of organization in the human self? The first is the pos- 
session by all men in common of a number of natural impulses. 
Some of these spring from physical needs which man shares 
with his animal progenitors. Such are the desire for food and 
shelter, the sexual and the play instincts. Others are connected 
with those mental capacities which man alone exhibits in their 
full development. The desire for companionship, the craving 
for knowledge, and the zxsthetic impulse are examples of this 
class. These different impulses require different objects for their 
gratification and inevitably come into conflict. The first step in 
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self-organization must therefore be the removal of this conflict 
and the adjustment and coordination of these opposing impulses. 
The ideal will permit each impulse to act only as a function of 
the unity of the self, being integrated into an organic system in 
which the good of the whole is the good of each member. This 
adjustment is not merely a compromise, however, in which the 
equal rights of all impulses as independent units is admitted. 
Certain ones may deserve an exceptional degree of expression 
because more closely identified than others with the welfare ot 
the whole self, as, for instance, the impulse of intellectual curi- 
osity, which, by increasing knowledge, assists in the satisfaction 
of all other desires. Moreover, the process may be relatively 
complicated, subordinate groups being formed within the larger 
system, as when the various animal impulses are comprehended 
within the general purpose to maintain physical health and well- 
being. But the result is always the formation of a unified self- 
interest which provides for the maximum of satisfaction for the 
self as individual. The view that the moral ideal demands a 
functional adjustment of the different tendencies of the self is as 
old as Plato and Aristotle. According to Plato, justice, the 
supreme and all-inclusive virtue, consists in a strict division of 
labor and a harmonious cooperation between the three principles 
in the nature of the individual.’ Aristotle, in his doctrine of the 
mean, would allow to each impulse that measure of gratification 
consistent with the realization of the end, which is the fulfill- 
ment of all of man’s capacities under the guidance of reason.’ 

The growth of a definite self-interest in the individual is accom- 
panied by a growing consciousness of the interests of others. 
The interest of the self is seen to differ from, and often to oppose, 
the interests of others. Yet the social relation is a universal and 
essential condition of human life. Self-organization, therefore, 
requires as the second condition of its progress the adjustment 
of these opposing interests. Now it may appear that in this case 
the adjustment is not within the self, but is of the self to some- 
thing without. Duty seems here to be external and not grounded 


1 Republic, 443¢. 
2 Nicomachean Ethics, 1106b, 
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on the good of the self. But the very fact that an obligation is 
felt to consider the interests of others shows that these are not 
really external. They are only external to the narrow and lim- 
ited self which is actual, and not to the larger nature existing ix 
potentia. Itis true that another’s good does not make the im- 
mediate and vital appeal that one’s own interest does, because our 
neighbor’s desires are only imagined while our own are felt. Self- 
realization calls for true self-sacrifice at this stage, in the sense 
that the individual is compelled to give up what appeals to him 
at the time as his good. But when the hard duty is unflinchingly 
performed and the painful adjustment of selfish to social welfare 
is resolutely made, the interest of the self is steadily enlarged 
until it includes the good of others and even of all humanity. 
The extension of the feeling of sympathy gives to the good of 
fellow-men the same emotional appeal possessed by the interest 
of self. The type of organization thus achieved in the social 
sphere differs from that attained among the impulses of the indi- 
vidual. For the many selves, each with a different interest, are 
not related as means to some further end, but are treated as ends 
in themselves. The result of the adjustment is the development 
within each self of a ‘kingdom of ends’ in which each member, 
by virtue of his independent self-hood, has equal worth. Into 
this system representing the good of selves in society, or of the 
larger ‘ social’ self, the interest of the self as individual must be 
fully integrated as the second step in self-organization. The 
necessity of this adjustment with its accompanying self-sacrifice 
was not fully appreciated by the Greek moralists; it was first 
recognized with clearness in the ethics of Christianity. 

A third condition is essential to all human life. Every man 
as a real being is a constituent part of universal reality. Self- 
organization hence requires, as the final step in its progress, the 
adjustment of the human self to the universe or the cosmic order. 
This adjustment carries us beyond the sphere of morality into 
that of religion ; for it is more a matter of thought and feeling 
than of action. Still the complete organization of human life 
makes necessary at least a certain attitude or disposition of will 
toward the universe, a willingness to cooperate with and assist 
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the controlling forces of the cosmic order. And, if these forces 
be recognized as intelligent in character and benevolent in pur- 
pose, man finds in union with them a full and final realization of his 
highest self, the divine principle in his nature, and becomes a ver- 
itable microcosm, a personal expression of Absolute Reality. 

The worth of a criterion of good and evil is best seen when it 
is put to practical use. We ask of such a criterion that it shall 
enable us to discriminate clearly between good and bad acts. 
According to the criterion which we have found implicit in the 
self-realization theory, only those acts are good which contribute 
to the organization of human conduct and character, or, in the 
sense previously explained, to the realization of human freedom. 
Let us, as a further test, apply this criterion to a typical case or 
two where a moral judgment is called for. First, consider an 
instance that concerns the individual primarily and has no direct 
social bearing. Suppose a person is called upon to decide which 
of two impulses, each in itself equally natural, it is right for him 
to follow. Shall he devote his evening to enjoyment at the 
opera or to the furtherance of a business project that promises 
money gain. His impulse to seek relaxation and pleasure is 
pitted against his acquisitive instinct. On which side is the 
right? Our criterion pronounces good the impulse that bet- 
ter fits in with that growing system of objects and aims which 
the individual has come to regard as his own interest, and con- 
demns the other as bad. Action which follows upon the former 
impulse strengthens organization, action upon the latter would 
weaken it. Take another instance which has a direct social 
reference. Self-interest demands the performance of a certain 
action, but this action is inimical to the interest of another. Is 
it good or bad? Ourcriterion requires that the action be judged, 
not by its effect upon the interest of the self or upon the interest 
of the other as separable factors, but by its bearing upon th>t or- 
ganized system of personal interests which represents the welfare 
of a society of selves. If it promotes the organization of this 
system standing for social welfare, it is good ; if the reverse, it is 
bad. 

Of course this criterion furnished by the self-realization theory 
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is no infallible touchstone of good and evil, deciding for us in 
every case of moral perplexity. The most baffling instances of a 
‘conflict of duties’ are those in which the situation is so compli- 
cated by reason of the many factors entering into it that the ap- 
plication of any standard of judgment, no matter how definite, is 
exceedingly difficult. But this is a disadvantage under which 
every moral criterion must labor and, as such, reflects no discredit 
upon any particular one. 

An advantage not inconsiderable of this interpretation of self- 
realization is that it brings the process of self-realization into line 
with the direction of universal evolution. Proyress means organ- 
ization with increase of differentiation and integration in the 
physical world and in the organic sphere ; naturally we should ex- 
pect it to mean the same in the moral realm. Thus understanding 
it, we give moral values that grounding in the nature of the uni- 
verse which their absolute authority seems to demand. 

Henry W. WRIGHT. 
LAKE Forest COLLEGE. 
































THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE HEGELIAN CONCEP- 
TION OF ABSOLUTE KNOWLEDGE:' 


N his book on Hegel’s Logic, Dr. Haris sums up the result 
of the Phenomenology of Spirit in the following statement: 
“ The first principle of the world is found by a consistent phi- 
losophy to be a self-conscious absolute thinking being. Such a 
being has been revealed in the religion accepted by the civilized 
nations of mankind. But the process of reaching the insight 
into the necessity of such a first principle, as well as a capacity 
even to conceive such a first principle when revealed, implies the 
possibility of absolute knowing on the part of man. The first 
principle of the universe is an absolute knowing being ; man is 
made in his image.” ? 

I quote this passage, not because I desire to criticise it, nor, on 
the other hand, because I think it adequately or even clearly 
states the real purpose and result of the Phenomenology of Spirit. 
I quote it because it serves as a background against which the 
limits of the present paper may be defined. Let me say at once 
that this discussion does not presume to be exhaustive of its 
subject ; I only hope to point out some of the essential elements 
upon which Hegel has laid emphasis in what he calls ‘ absolute 
knowledge.’ So I take the liberty to eliminate from considera- 
tion the question whether or not Hegel actually does, as Professor 
Baillie asserts,* identify Absolute Experience and the experience 
of the Absolute. In the first place, the discussion of such a 
question would necessarily consume more space than is at my 
disposal. Secondly, whether Hegel maintains, as Dr. Harris 
suggests in the passage quoted above, that over and above the 
experiences of finite beings there exists ‘‘a self-conscious abso- 
lute thinking being,” whose standpoint is that of absolute know- 
ing, is a problem the solution of which could have no direct 


1 Read in part before the American Philosophical Association at the Cornell meet- 
ing, December 26, 1907. 
*P. 120. 
’ Hegel's Logic, pp. 186 ff. 
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bearing on our immediate purpose. What we are now especially 
interested in is the significance of this Hegelian conception, viewed 
from the standpoint of the knowing experiences of finite indi- 
viduals. And our efforts can only be facilitated, if, at the begin- 
ning of the investigation, we agree to dismiss from our minds 
this more ultimate and complicated problem, which, after all, 
depends for its solution upon the results to which the present 
preliminary discussion may lead us. 

There can be no doubt that what Hegel calls ‘ absolute knowl- 
edge’ is simply the result of his consideration of thought as it 
appears in every knowing experience. In justification of this 
assertion, we need only recall the purpose and the result of the 
Phenomenology. Its result, as even a glance at the table of con- 
tents will show, is the stage of consciousness known as ‘ absolute 
knowledge ’ (das absolute Wissen). Its purpose Hegel has very 
clearly indicated in the Preface to the work. ‘ The task which 
I have set myself,’ he says, “ is to elaborate the fact that philos- 
ophy approaches the form of science,— approaches the point 
where it lays aside the name of /ove for knowledge, and becomes 
Later in the same Preface, we read: ‘‘ The 


real knowledge. 
development of science in general, or of knowledge, is set forth in 
the Phenomenology of Spirit. Knowledge as it is at first, or the 
immediate spirit, is the spiritless, the sensuous consciousness. 
In order to become real knowledge, to reach the element of sci- 
ence, which is its pure notion itself, this sensuous consciousness 
has to work itself through a long way.” * This way, of course, 
is that of the Phenomenology ; and the end of the way is absolute 
knowledge. From these passages (others to the same effect might 
be quoted) it is clear that Hegel’s purpose in the Phenomenology 
is not, like Kant’s in the first of the Critiques, to investigate the 
possibility and limitations of knowledge, but rather to determine its 
essential nature. Hegel accepts knowledge as given, very much 
as it is accepted by common-sense, and proceeds to develop its im- 
plications. The final outcome of his study is the standpoint of ab- 
solute knowledge, which consequently must be accepted as his defi- 
nition of what seem to him to be the true characteristics of thought. 


1 Werke, Bd. I, p. 6. 
2 Jbid., p. 21. 
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It is very important to notice at the outset, and to keep con- 
stantly in mind, the fact that Hegel bases this conception of abso- 
lute knowledge directly and unequivocally upon our common 
knowing experience. This point is so fundamental, and is so 
generally neglected by the critics, that it needs emphasis even at 
the risk of digression. If more evidence is wanted than has 
already been adduced, it is not farto seek. In the Preface to the 
Phenomenology itself, we find an explicit statement to the effect 
that there is no break between consciousness as it appears in 
sensuous perception and in absolute knowing ; and this very fact, 
Hegel argues, makes possible the transition from the lower to 
the higher stage. ‘‘ The beginning of philosophy,” he says, 
“makes the presupposition or demand that consciousness be in 
this element” (7. ¢., as the context indicates, in the ‘ element’ 
of ‘absolute science,’ which is simply the point of view of abso- 
lute knowledge). ‘ But this element receives its completion and 
clearness only through the process of its development. . . . On 
its side, science demands of self-consciousness that it raise itself 
into this zther. . . . On the other hand, the individual has a 
right to ask that science at least let down to him the ladder to this 
standpoint, that is, show him the standpoint within himself.” * 
Furthermore, in the Introduction to the larger Logic we read: 
“ Absolute knowledge is the truth of all modes or attitudes of con- 
sciousness... .”* Finally,thereis a passage inthe smaller Logic 
which runs thus: “In my Phenomenology of Spirit... the 
method adopted was to begin with the first and simplest phase of 
mind, immediate consciousness, and to show how that stage gradu- 
ally of necessity worked onward to the philosophical point of view, 
the necessity of that view being proved by the process.” * Now it 
would seem that the import of such passages as these is unmis- 
takable. The Phenomenology begins with the most naive attitude 
of consciousness, where the matter of intuition is looked upon as 


a mere datum; its progress, as Professor McGilvary suggests,‘ 


consists just in showing that this sensuous consciousness is an 
: Op. cit., pp. 19-20. 
® Werke, Bd, III, p. 32. 
3 Enc., 3 25. 
* PHILOSOPHICAL Review, Vol. VI, p. 500. 
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essential element in absolute knowing. In other words, the stand- 
point of absolute knowing is involved in every, even the simplest, 
phase of consciousness ; it is implied in every act of knowledge, 
in every subject-object relation, — which is tantamount to saying 
that it is conterminous with experience itself. 

Near the end of his discussion of the Phenomenology, Haym, 
looking back over the course of its development, remarks : 
“ This whole phenomenological genesis of absolute knowledge 
was nothing other than the presence of the Absolute, which unfolded 
itself before our very eyes in the methodical manner peculiar to its 
spiritual nature. It was the self-development of the Absolute as it 
has mirrored itself in consciousness and in history."”"' One is led 
to believe that the critic means by this, as he says later, that the 
ego “is at the beginning of the Phenomenology exactly where it 
ought to be at the end, — not in itself, but in the Absolute.” ? 
The suggestion of such a point of view as this, however, seems 
to me to be at best misleading. Whatever may be said concern- 
ing the relation of the result of the Phenomenology to the stand- 
point of an Absolute Intelligence, there is certainly no reason for 
maintaining that Hegel would ask us to assume such a stand- 
point at the beginning of the Phenomenology. He asks us merely 
to place ourselves at the point of view of sensuous consciousness, 
and to try to discover its logical implications. It is, indeed, true 
that in the attitude of sensuous consciousness Hegel sees the 
standpoint of absolute knowing, which thus finds its basis in the 
actual knowing experiences of finite individuals; and it is also 
true that these experiences are never left out of consideration 
by him. But this means nothing more than that absolute knowl- 
edge is logically involved in every knowing experience, and that 
investigation can prove that it is so involved. Hegel himself has 
very clearly put the matter in another context: ‘It may be said 
that the Absolute is involved in every beginning, just as every 
advance is simply an exposition of it. . . . But because it is at 
first only implicit, it is really not the Absolute. . . . The ad- 
vance, therefore, is not a sort of overflow, as it would be were 


1 Hegel und seine Zeit, p. 255. 
2 Ibid., p. 256. 
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the beginning truly the Absolute; rather the development con- 
sists in the fact that the universal determines itself. . . . Only 
in its completion is it the Absolute.””' Even granting, then, for 
the sake of the argument, that Hegel finally identifies absolute 
knowledge with the point of view of an omniscient Intelligence 
(which assumption is by no means self-evident, — indeed, it is 
difficult to prove that Hegel’s Absolute is such an Intelligence), 
we are certainly not justified in saying that he emerges from the 
Phenomenology with nothing more than the assumption with 
which he began his investigation. The standpoint of absolute 
knowledge is not assumed at the beginning ; it is arrived at only 
at the end. And to accuse Hegel of having begun with the 
point of view of the Absolute is an indication that his actual 
procedure has been misconstrued. Absolute knowledge does 
not, as Haym asserts, find its justification in the fact that “the 
Weltgeist has completed itself in history,” but, as we shall see 
later, in the fact that it is the necessary presupposition of all 
concrete individual experience. 

Lotze, too, has brought practically the same accusation against 
Hegel. ‘It was not after Hegel’s mind,” he tells us, “to begin 
by determining the subjective forms of thought, under which 
alone we can apprehend the concrete nature of this ground of 
a nature perhaps to us inaccessible. From the 





the Universe, 
outset he looked on the motion of our thought in its effort to 
gain a clear idea of this still obscure goal of our aspiration as the 
proper inward development of the Absolute itself, which only 
needed to be pursued consistently in order gradually to bring 
into consciousness all that the universe contains.”* Now I 
submit that such an accusation entirely overlooks the procedure 
of the Phenomenology in establishing the category of absolute 
knowledge. The very purpose of this effort was ‘to determine 
the subjective forms of thought’ as they appear in the knowing 
experience of the individual. It is true that Hegel did not enter 
into psychological discussion of individual minds; his aim was 
epistemological and not psychological.’ It is also true that he 
| Werke, Ba. V, pp. 324-325. 


* Metaphysics, Bk. 1, chap. vii, 3 88. 
>See Haym’s criticism of Hegel on this point, of. ci#., pp. 235 ff. 
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ended his investigation by exhibiting the essential objectivity of 
these so-called ‘subjective forms’ of thought. But the fact still 
remains that he took his stand on actual human experience, and 
began his inquiry with common everyday consciousness. In 
the case of the Logic (provided one forgets the fact that the result 
of the Phenomenology is its presupposition) it may be argued 
with some show of plausibility that from the outset the author 
regards thought as the “proper inward development of the 
Absolute itself.’’ But there can be no doubt whatever concern- 
ing the baselessness of the charge when made with reference to 
the Phenomenology of Spirit. The category of absolute knowl- 
edge is not a first principle shot out of a pistol at us, as it were, 
but a conclusion laboriously reached ; and it is attained only by 
a careful and painstaking examination of all stages of conscious- 
ness from the sensuous to the scientific and religious. Where- 
ever there is a subject-object relation, there the characteristics of 
absolute knowledge are disclosed. 

Absolute knowledge being, then, Hegel’s interpretation of the 
essential characteristics of thought as it appears in every actual 
knowing experience, the question arises concerning the details of 
the conception. What are the fundamental characteristics of 
thought as defined in this Hegelian category ? It is toan attempt 
to answer this question, partially at least, that we now address 
ourselves. 

In the first place, Hegel claims that his conception of abso- 
lute knowledge gives thought release from the subjectivity in 
which it was bound by both the Kantian and Fichtean systems. 
Kant, he admits, does indeed give to thought a quasi-objectivity, 
namely, universal validity. ‘ Kant gave the title objective to the 
intellectual factor, to the universal and necessary ; and he was 
quite justified in so doing.””' That is to say, for Kant objectivity 
means the universally valid in contradistinction from the particu- 
larity and relativity of sense-perception ; and this is a step in the 
right direction towards true objectivity. ‘‘ But after all,’ Hegel 
continues, “ objectivity of thought, in Kant’s sense, is again to a 
certain extent subjective. Thoughts, according to Kant, although 


1 Enc., 3 41. 
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universal and necessary categories, are on/y our thoughts, —sepa- 
rated by an impassable gulf from the thing, as it exists apart 


' In other words, Kant’s categories can- 


from our knowledge.” 
not, by their very nature, express the real: they are mere ideas, 
which can indeed tell us about the temporal and spatial relations 
of objects, but which just for this reason can give us no insight 
into the nature of ultimate reality. Hegel elsewhere speaks of 
them as prisms through which the light of truth is so refracted 
and broken that it can never be had in its purity. Such ideal- 
ism, Hegel justly concludes, is purely subjective.? Heroic as 
were Fichte’s efforts to break through to reality, they were, 
Hegel asserts, unavailing. “‘ Fichte,’’ he says, “never advanced 
beyond Kant’s conclusion, that the finite only is knowable, while 
the infinite transcends the range of thought. What Kant calls 
the thing-by-itself, Fichte calls the impulse from without, — that 
abstraction of something else than ‘I,’ not otherwise describable 
or definable than as the negative or non-Ego in general.”’* To 
express it otherwise, Fichte, in his search for objectivity, finds 
nothing more satisfactory than an unattainable ideal, an eternal 
Sollen. But this vanishing ideal does not meet the difficulty ; 
thought, which merely ought to be objective, is still subjective, 
even though an infinite time be allowed for transition to objec- 
tivity. Consequently, Fichte’s position, like Kant’s, is in the 
last analysis nothing more than subjective idealism. Now the 
standpoint of absolute knowledge, Hegel maintains, transcends 
the dualism in which the systems of Kant and Fichte seem hope- 
lessly involved. It gives to thought, not a quasi-objectivity or 
an objectivity that ought to be, but an objectivity that is at once 
genuine and actual. 

Hegel has left us in no doubt 2s to what he thinks such an 
objectivity implies. In the context of the above criticism of Kant, 
he says: ‘The true objectivity of thinking means that the 
thoughts, far from being merely ours, must at the same time be 
the real essence of the things, and of whatever is an object to us.”’ 


1 Loc. cit. 
2 Werke, Bd. IV, p. 127. 
5 Enc., § 60. 
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Later in the same context he tells us that objectivity means “the 
thought-apprehended essence of the existing thing, in contra- 
distinction from what is merely our thought, and what conse- 
quently is still separated from the thing itself, as it exists in inde- 
pendent essence.” From these very explicit statements it is 
evident that objectivity of thought means for Hegel at least two 
things: (a) that thought which is .ruly objective is not particu- 
lar and individual, but in a sense transcends the individual ; and 
(4) that truly objective thought does actually express the essence 
of things. A consideration of these two points will now occupy 
our attention for a time. 

The first of these points, that thought :s really more than an 
individual affair, Hegel states very explicitly in the smaller Logic. 
In the twenty-third section he asserts that thought is “ no private 
or particular state or act of the subject, but rather that attitude 
of consciousness where the abstract self, freed from all the special 
limitations to which its ordinary states or qualities are liable, re- 
stricts itself to that universal action in which it is identical with all 
individuals.”” Furthermore, he constantly insists that the dialectic 
of thought is really der Gang der Sache selbst. “ It is not the out- 
ward action of subjective thought, but the personal soul of the 
content, which unfolds its branches and fruit organically.””' The 
question, however, at once arises, Are not such statements 
meaningless? Is the “abstract self, freed from all the special 
limitations to which its ordinary states or qualities are liable,” 
anything more than an hypostasised entity? Do we know any- 
thing about the ‘ universal action’ of thought apart from an in- 
dividual experience? Is the finite knower merely a passive ob- 
server of the ‘ march of the object,’ or of the organically unfolding 
‘soul of the content’? To meet the objecti»n implied in these 
questions, a preliminary consideration is necessary. 

Every act of thought may be looked at from two points ot 
view. It may be regarded as a process in time, that is, asa 
mere psychological event, or as a meaning. Asa process in 
time, it is a state of consciousness among other such states to 
which it is related and by reference to which it may be 


| Werke, Ba, VIII, p. 63 (Dyde’s trans., p. 37). 
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explained. Asa meaning, it is the expression of the relation 
of subject to object, the expression of which relation gives it 
its significance as an act of knowledge. Neither of these 
aspects of thought can, of course, be neglected; a timeless 
act of thought is as much a non-entity as a meaningless act 
of thought. But, on the other hand, the two aspects must 
not be confused ; thought as a process in time is something 
quite different from thought asa meaning. Both points of view 
are legitimate and, indeed, necessary in dealing with concrete 
mental experience. If, now, these ways of viewing thought be 
the standpoints of psychology and epistemology, respectively, 
we are perfectly right in saying that, from the psychological 
point of view, thought is subjective and particular, while from 
the standpoint of epistemology it is trans-subjective. As a psy- 
chological process, thought is subjective and particular for the 
simple reason that, when so viewed, it is nothing more than an 
element in a complex presentation which at a particular moment 
makes up the mental life of the individual subject. Even belief 
in a trans-subjective world, the psychologist treats, as Professor 
Seth Pringle-Pattison says, “simply as a subjective fact; he 
analyses its constituents and tells us the complex elements of 
which it is built up; he tells us with great precision what we do 
believe, but so far as he is a pure psychologist he does not 
attempt to tell us whether our belief is true, whether we have 
real warrant for it.” Epistemology, on the contrary, neces- 
sarily transcends this subjective standpoint of psychology. It 
deals, not with the knowing experience of any particular mind, 
not with knowledge as it is possessed by any particular subject, 
but with knowledge as it is in itself. Epistemology finds its 
special field just in determining the validity or falsity of the claims 
of our trans-subjective belief. Its business is to give us a crite- 
rion of truth, to investigate the subject-object relation within ex- 
perience and to develop its implications. In doing this it must 
neglect the particular experiences, or, to use Professor Bosan- 
quet’s phrase, it must abstract from the abstractions of psychology, 
and fix its attention upon the essential nature of knowledge gua 


1 PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW, Vol, I, p. 135. 
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knowledge. It does not, of course, deny the significance of the 
psychological aspect of thought, nor does it try to escape from 
the implications of experience when read from that angle of 
vision. It simply deals with thought from its own specific 
standpoint, its aim being to handle its data unencumbered as 
much as possible by psychological considerations. ' 

Now, as I understand Hegel, we can accuse him neither of 
confusing these two points of view, nor of overlooking one in his 
zeal for the other. As has been pointed out, his interest in the 
discussion of knowledge is primarily epistemological in the sense 
above defined ; and he keeps consistently to this point of depar- 
ture. He sees clearly that, from this point of view, knowledge 
must be investigated as it is in and for itself and freed from the 
prejudices and preconceptions which attach to it in individual 
minds ; if an adequate standard of truth is to be attained, rela- 
tivity in knowledge must be overcome. But it should be very 
carefully noted that Hegel does not, at any rate need not, forget 
that thought is always a process in a knowing mind. The ob- 
jectivity which he claims for thought in the category of absolute 
knowledge is claimed for the thought of every individual who 
knows ; the truth of absolute experience, truth as it is in itself 
and for itself, is simply the truth of the experiences that are here 
and now. This point I tried to emphasise at the beginning of the 
discussion. Thus the ‘abstract self,’ freed from the linntations 
of its ordinary states and busy in its universal mode of action, 
turns out to be the finite self making an unusually strenuous 
effort to be consistent. Genuinely objective thought is not the 
private possession of A or B; it is rather the thought activity in 
which, so far as they are rational creatures, A and B participate. 
Even if we are fully convinced that Hegel has gone too far in 
the identification of the finite knower with the Absolute, still we 
must admit the legitimacy and necessity of this demand of the 
category of absolute knowledge. For if the subjectivity in which 
experience is involved by the Kantian and Fichtean philosophies 
is really to be transcended, experience must be given some form 


1 See Professor Bosanquet’s discussion on this point in Proceedings of the Aristote- 
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of genuine objectivity ; and if that form of objectivity is to be 
found in thought, then thought must be looked upon as it is in 
its essential nature and not as it appears in this or that individual 
mind. And this, it would seem, is all that Hegel means when he 
says that truly objective thought transcends the individual ex- 
perience. 

The second factor involved in the conception of true objectiv- 
ity, namely, the capacity of thought to express the essential na- 
ture of its object, Hegel shows to be the necessary presupposi- 
tion of all knowing experience. Thought must disclose the 
constitution of reality, he maintains, otherwise experience is 
doomed to a hopeless dualism. ‘‘ The truth as such,” he tells 


1 


us, “is essentially in knowledge. “Only in so far as reflec- 


tion has relation to the Absolute is it reason and its activity that 
of true knowledge(Wissen).’”* Every individual who knows does, 
by virtue of that very fact, transcend the dualism which seems 
to exist between subject and object ; on any other assumption it 
is not easy to see how experience can be brought into actual 
contact with ultimate reality. To elaborate this argument is ex- 
actly what Hegel undertakes in the Phenomenology. He shows 
there by dialectical procedure how the lowest and most naive at- 
titude of consciousness to its object subsumes the opposition which 
prima facie seems such a barrier to the comprehension of reality ; 
such subsumption must be assumed, or we shall never be able 
to say that experience and reality are one. One might sum- 
marily say, without doing violence to Hegel’s own words, that 
the purpose of the Phenomenology is to show, in opposition to 
the Kantian philosophy, why the Ding-an-sich must be known 
and how it can be known. It must be known, because this is 
the presupposition of experience from its earliest and simplest 
stages ; it can be known, because thought is no merely subjec- 
tive and private process going on in our heads, but in its very 
essence is a significant relation to objects. Thus Hegel solves 
the problem of the opposition between subject and object by 
pointing out that the problem is really made by our own abstract 


| Werke, Bd. V, p. 237. 
* Werke, Bd. I, p. 178. 
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procedure in dealing with experience. In point of fact, he tells 
us, there is no such opposition ; on the contrary, the very fact that 
we can have significant knowledge forces us to the conclusion 
that thought is truly objective, and that the object is in reality as 
it is in knowledge. 

Hegel’s position on this point can, perhaps, be more clearly 
understood when contrasted with Lotze’s view. In his Logic 
Lotze summarises his position thus: ‘‘ We have convinced our- 
selves that this changing world of our ideas is the sole material 
given us to work upon; that truth and the knowledge of truth 
consist only in the laws of interconnection which are found to 
obtain universally within a given set of ideas.’””"' Now when we 
recall that these ideas are for Lotze more or less subjective, 
mere ‘tools’ by means of which we somehow come in contact 
with reality, but through which the essence of objects can never 
be known, the contrast between his position and Hegel’s is 
plain. According to the one, we are shut off from reality by 
means of the very tools we vainly endeavor to work with ; reality 
is a realm ‘ whose margin fades forever and forever as we move.’ 
According to the other, we are never out of touch with reality, 
since to know is ifso facto to know the essential nature of the 
objects of knowledge. To the former, truth is nothing more 
than consistency within a given set of ideas ; to the latter, truth 
is nothing less than reality itself. In a word, on the theory of 
Lotze thought is after all still subjective, still confined to the 
abstract realm of bare universals, impotent to overtake the 
phantom reality it pursues; Hegel teaches, on the contrary, 
that thought is essentially objective, that form and content inter- 
penetrate, that the process of knowledge is the process of things. 
And this conception of the objectivity of thought, Hegel would 
urge, is a necessary presupposition of experience, unless indeed 
we are willing to abide the consequences of an epistemological 
dualism. 

But if thought expresses the essence of its object, then thought 
ipso facto comprehends its object and so exhausts reality. This 
implication of his doctrine of the objectivity of thought Hegel 
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not only recognizes but insists upon. ‘Conception is the pen- 
etration of the object, which is then no longer opposed to me. 
From it I have taken its own peculiar nature, which it had as an 
independent object in opposition to me. As Adam said to Eve, 
‘Thou art flesh of my flesh and bone of my bone,’ so says the 
Spirit, ‘This object is spirit of my spirit, and all alienation has 
disappeared.’’’' This same idea Hegel has in mind when he 
speaks of thought as degreifendes Denken. “ Begreifendes Denken,” 
says Professor McGilvary, “is grasping, clutching thought, 
thought that grips its object as its own inalienable possession. 
Perhaps we might translate das begreifende Denken by the phrase 
‘ object-appropriating thought’; for the logical relation of such 
thought to its object is analogous to the legal relation of the 
master to the slave; the slave had no independent status; he 
stood only zz his master, who engulfed him.” * Again, the one 
distinguishing feature between what Hegel terms ‘ finite’ and ‘in- 
finite’ thought is that the latter destroys the opposition between 
form and content, which opposition the former never transcends ; 
as Hegel puts ‘*t, ‘ finite’ thought is “ subjective, arbitrary, and ac- 
cidental,”’ whi.e ‘infinite’ thought is what alone “ can get really 
in touch with the supreme and true.’”’"* And, of course, it is ‘in- 
finite’ thought with which Hegel has to do in his category of 
absolute knowledge. Furthermore, in the Introduction to the 
larger Logic Hegel argues that to separate the form and content of 
knowledge is to presuppose an external objective world which is 
independent of thought; and this, he objects, is unjustifiable.‘ 
And later, in the same Introduction, we read: “ In logic we have 
nothing to do with thought adout something which lies independ- 
ently outside of thought as the basis of it.’’® Finally, in the 
smaller Logic, he asserts: ‘‘ In the negative unity of the Idea, the 
infinite overlaps and includes the finite, thought overlaps being, 
subjectivity overlaps objectivity.” Other passages bearing on 

! Philosophy of Right, Dyde’s trans., p. 11. 

* PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW, Vol. VI, p. 502. 

5 Enc., 3 19. 

‘ Werke, Ba. III, p. 26. 
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this point might be quoted, did it seem necessary ; but the above 
passages state very clearly Hegel’s position. In fact, the posi- 
tion is inevitably involved in his whole conception of the objec- 
tivity of knowledge. Truly objective knowledge cannot have 
opposed to it an unaccountable residuum of fact, which it is un- 
able to comprehend or interpret; on the contrary, it must be 
conterminous with reality. 

The following quotation from Mr. McTaggart presents an 
admirable antithesis to Hegel’s position here. ‘‘ Thought is a 
process of mediation and relation, and implies something imme- 
diate to be related, which cannot be found in thought itself. 
Even if a stage of thought could be conceived as existing, in 
which it was self-subsistent and in which it had no reference to any 
data .. . at any rate this is not the ordinary thought of common 
life. And as the dialectic process professes to start from a basis 
common to every one, ... it is certain that it will be necessary 
for thought, in the dialectic process, to have some relation to data 
given immediately, and independent of that thought itself.”' It 
makes no difference that this statement is given by the critic as 
an interpretation of Hegel; it is in truth exactly contrary to 
Hegel’s view of the matter. Thought, as Hegel conceives of it, 
certainly has no data opposed to, and independent of it ; nor is it 
merely a process of mediation and relation among phenomena 
external to it. It bears no relation whatever to immediately given 
data, ‘nuclei’ of being, which lie outside of and beyond it, for 
there are no such. On the contrary, it transcends this dualism, 
and always finds itself ‘at home’ in its object from which every 
trace of alienation has disappeared. Perhaps I can best bring out 
the contrast between Hegel’s real position and that attributed to 
him by his critic by letting him once more speak for himself: “ If 
under the process of knowledge we figure to ourselves an external 
operation in which it is brought into a merely mechanical rela- 
tion to an object, that is to say, remains outside it, and is only 
externally applied to it, knowledge is presented in such a relation 

Studies in the Hegelian Dialectic, 314. Compare with this conception of 


thought Lotze’s view of thought’s first activity as the process by means of which the 
immediately given impressions of sense are converted into ideas ( Zogic, trans., Vol. 
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as a particular thing for itself, so that it may well be that its forms 
have nothing in common with the qualities of the object ; and 
thus, when it concerns itself with an object, it remains only in its 
own forms, and does not reach the essential qualities of the object, 
that is to say, does not become real knowledge of it. In such a 
relation knowledge is determined as finite, and as of the finite ; in 
its object there remains something essentially inner, whose notion 
is thus unattainable by and foreign to knowledge, which finds 
here its limit and its end, and is on that account limited and 
finite.’’ So far we have a statement of the critic’s view with its 
attendant difficulties. By way of criticism and exposition of his 
own position, Hegel continues: “ But to take such a relation as 
the only one, or as final or absolute, is a purely made-up and un- 
justifiable assumption of the Understanding. Real knowledge, 
inasmuch as it does not remain outside the object, but in point of 
fact occupies itself with it, must be immanent in the object, the 
proper movement of its nature, only expressed in the form of 


1 


thought and taken up into consciousness. This passage is 
self-explanatory, and comment on it seems superfluous. In it 
Hegel has simply pointed out the inevitable dualism involved in 
the position which Mr. McTaggart has attributed to him ; and in 
opposition to such a position he has stated his own more objective 
standpoint. 

An objection which arises just here seems prima facie unan- 
swerable. If it be true that thought actually does exhaust reality, 
then it must be that thought, or knowing experience, and reality 
coincide. But can such a view possibly be seriously entertained ? 
Is it not nonsense to say that thought is co-extensive with the 
real, when so much of our every-day experience, our hopes, our 
fears, our loves, our hates, fall outside the thinking process? 
Can one be so mad as to attempt to reduce existential reality to 
terms of ideas? Lotze has put the objection very forcibly thus : 
‘“‘ Nothing is simpler than to convince ourselves that every appre- 
hending intelligence can only see things as they look to it when 
it perceives them, not as they look when no one perceives them ; 
he who demands a knowledge which should be more than a per- 


1 Philosophy of Religion, Engl. trans., Vol. III, p. 163.7 
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fectly connected and consistent system of ideas about the thing, 
a knowledge which should actually exhaust the thing itself, is 
no longer asking for knowledge at all, but for something entirely 
unintelligible.” Mr. Bradley, in a classic passage, has voiced 
the same feeling: ‘“‘ Unless thought stands for something that 
falls beyond mere intelligence, if ‘thinking’ is not used with 
some strange implication that never was part of the meaning of 
the word, a lingering scruple still forbids us to believe that 
reality can ever be purely rational. . . . The notion that existence 
could be the same as understanding strikes as cold and ghost- 
like as the dreariest materialism. That the glory of this world in 
the end is appearance leaves the world more glorious, if we feel 
it is a show of some fuller splendour; but the sensuous curtain 
is a deception and a cheat, if it hides some colourless movement 
of atoms, some spectral woof of impalpable abstractions, or un- 
earthly ballet of bloodless categories.”* Now Hegel's answer to 
this objection is, I think, found in the second characteristic of 
thought as he has defined it for us in absolute knowledge ; and 
this we shall proceed at once to examine. 

Thought, Hegel argues, is not mere abstract cognition, but, 
on the contrary, is truly universal. In answer to Mr. Bradley 
he would say that thought does stand for something which 
falls beyond mere intelligence. That is to say, actual concrete 
thought, in Professor Bosanquet’s phraseology, is a process, not 
of selective omission, but of constructive analysis ; its universals 
are syntheses of differences. In Hegel’s own words: “ The 
notion is generally associated in our minds with abstract gener- 
ality, and on that account it is often described as a general con- 
ception. We speak, accordingly, of the notions of color, plant, 
animal, etc. They are supposed to be arrived at by neglect- 
ing the particular features which distinguish the different colors, 
plants, and animals from each other, and by retaining those com- 
mon to them all. Thisis the aspect of the notion which is 
familiar to the understanding ; and feeling is in the right when it 


! Logic, Bk, III, chap. i, 2 308. 
® Principles of Logic, p. §33- 
§ See Bosanquet’s Logic, Vol. I, pp. 63 ff. 
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stigmatizes such hollow and empty notions as mere phantoms 
and shadows. But the universal of the notion is not a mere sum 
of features common to several things, confronted by a particular 
which enjoys an existence of its own. It is, on the contrary, 
self-particularizing or self-specifying, and with undimmed clear- 
ness finds itself at home in its antithesis. For the sake both of 
cognition and of our practical conduct, it is of the utmost im- 
portance that the real universal should not be confused with 
what is merely held in common. All those charges which the 
devotees of feeling make against thought, and especially against 
philosophic thought, and the reiterated statement that it is dan- 
gerous to carry thought to what they call too great lengths, 
originate in the confusion of these two things.’’’ In other 
words, universality may mean two very different things. On 
the one hand, it may indicate nothing but abstract generality 
which is arrived at by neglecting the marks peculiar to particular 
objects. On the other hand, it may mean the synthetic analysis 
of the particulars, and so include within itself the essential char- 
acteristics of them. If one only remembers this distinction, and 
remembers that the true universal of thought is the subsumption, 
not the annihilation, of the particular, then, Hegel would say, 
there should be no objection raised against the assertion that ulti- 
mately the real is comprehended by thought. For, in this 
meaning of thought, experience and thinking experience are 
synonymous terms. 

There are various passages in which Hegel emphasizes this 
aspect of thought by insisting that thought is not one mental 
faculty among others codrdinate with it, but that it is the princi- 
ple of universality in mind and includes within itself the other 
so-called mental faculties as essential elements. In his lectures 
on the History of Philosophy occurs a criticism of Kant which is 
very suggestive in this connection: “ With Kant the thinking 
understanding and sensuousness are both something particular, 
and they are merely united in an external, superficial way, just as 
a piece of wood and a leg might be bound together with a cord.” * 


1Enc., ¢ 163. 
2 Werke, Bd. XV, p. 516. (Trans., Vol. III, p. 441.) 
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Against any such atomistic conception of the mind Hegel would 
insist: “Even our sense of the mind’s 4ving unity naturally 
protests against any attempt to break it up into different faculties, 
forces, or, what comes to the same thing, activities, conceived 
as independent of each other.”' But he would go further 
than this. Not only does he maintain that thought is not one 
element in an aggregate of disparate parts; he also urges that 
thought is rather the very life of the one organic whole which 
we call mind, “its very unadulterated self.”"* For example, in 
the smaller Logic he asserts that thought is present in every 
perception and in every mental activity.* ‘We simply cannot 
escape from thought,” he elsewhere says, “it is present in 
sensation, in cognition, and knowledge, in the instincts, and in 
volition, in so far as these are attributes of a human mind.’’* In 
the Philosophy of Right we read: “‘ Spirit, in general is thought, 
and by thought man is distinguished from the animal. But we must 
not imagine that man is on one side thinking and on another 
side willing, as though he had will in one pocket and thought 
in another. Such an idea is vain. The distinction between 
thought and will is only that between a theoretical and a prac- 
tical relation. They are not two separate faculties. The 
will is a special way of thinking ; it is the impulse of thought to 
give itself reality.”"* The conclusion of the whole matter is, that 
“in the human being there is only one reason, in feeling, volition, 
and thought.’’® 

Overlooking this conception of universality in Hegel’s doctrine 
of thought, Mr. McTaggart criticises him for holding “‘ that the 
highest activity of Spirit, in which all others are transcended and 
swallowed up, is that of pure thought.” ’ Such a contention, we 
are informed, ignores a fact which Lotze has emphasized in many 
parts of his system. And that fact is “that Spirit has two other 


1 Philosophy of Mind, 3 379. 

2 Enc., § 11. 

3 Jhid., 3 24. 

* Werke, Bd. IX, p. 12. 

5 Dyde’s trans., p. 11. 

® Philosophy of Mind, 3 471. 

' Studies in the Hegelian Dialectic, 3 104. 
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aspects besides thought, — namely, volition and feeling, — which 
are as important as thought, and which cannot be deduced from 
it, nor explained byit.”' Now this criticism assumes that Hegel 


actually tried to reduce the contents of mind to terms of abstract 
cognition. But, as we have just seen, such an assumption is en- 
tirely groundless. Hegel never thought of reducing will and 
feeling to knowledge, meaning by knowledge what his critic means 
by it, namely, one of several codrdinate elements within the life 
of mind. What Hegel means by thought, when he asserts that 
it is conterminous with experience, is simply that principle by 
virtue of which experience is an organic and unitary whole. It 
is that life of mind itself, which includes within itself feeling, will, 
and cognition, and which finds its very being in the expression of 
this living unity of the mind’s activity.* For Hegel, there is “ only 
one reason, in feeling, volition, and thought.” 

After all, the difference between Hegel and his critics on this 
point is not so great as might at first appear. Mr. McTaggart is 
perfectly willing to admit that it is not impossible that these 
elements of mind “ might be found to be aspects of a unity which 
embraces and transcends them all”; but he is unwilling to call 
this unity thought.’ Mr. Bradley, likewise, demands an ultimate 
synthesis ; but it must fall beyond the category of rationality.‘ 
Though Lotze states it as his conviction ‘that the nature of 
things does not consist in thoughts, and that thinking is not able 
to grasp it,” yet he goes so far as to say that “ perhaps the whole 
mind experiences in other forms of its action and passion the es- 
sential meaning of all being and action.”"*° Thus it would seem 
that the real quarrel between Hegel and the critics is concerning 
the real nature of the synthesis. What the critics vaguely term 


1 Loc. cit. 

2See, in this connection, an article entitled ‘*‘ Experience and Thought’’ by 
Professor Creighton in THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW, Vol. XV, pp. 482 ff. ‘‘ Think- 
ing or rationality is not limited to the process of abstract cognition, but it includes 
feeling and will, and in the course of its development carries these along with it. 
There is, of course, no such thing as what we have called abstract cognition ; but the 
different moments are all united in the concrete experience which we may name the 
life of thought’’ (pp. 487-488). 

3 Cf. especially of. cit., 3 206. 

* Cf. Appearance and Reality, chap. xv. 

5 Microcosmus, Bk. VIII, chap. i, 3 8. 
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an ultimate unity, Hegel prefers to call thought, reason, or Spirit. 
The former try to find a synthesis of elements which they have 
defined as practically exclusive and independent, though, of 
course, not ontologically separable from each other ; and they 
seek this synthetic principle in feeling or intuition, — something 
ultra-rational. Hegel, on the other hand, insists that mind is an 
organic unity, and that itis such only by virtue of its own most 
characteristic activity ; it is a one reason. Every concrete act of 
knowledge, he argues, is an activity of the whole mind ; and this 
unitary, synthetic activity can be made intelligible and given true 
objectivity, not, as the critics seem to maintain, in terms of intu- 
ition or feeling, but only in terms of rationality. And reflection 
on the point will, I think, convince us that Hegel is in the right." 

Weare now in a position to expose another aspect of the current 
misconception of Hegel’s doctrine of universality. The miscon- 
ception concerns Hegel’s supposed identification of thought and 
being, and is, perhaps, one of the most prolific sources of adverse 
criticism of the Hegelian philosophy. I refer to the prevalent 
view implied in the above quotations from Mr. Bradley and Lotze, 
which Professor Seth Pringle-Pattison expresses thus: ‘‘ The re- 
sult of Hegel’s procedure would really be to sweep ‘ existential 
reality’ off the board altogether, under the persuasion, appar- 
ently, that a full statement of all the thought-relations that con- 
stitute our knowledge of the thing is equivalent to the existent 
thing itself. On the contrary, it may be confidently asserted 
that there is no more identity of Knowing and Being with an 
infinity of such relations than there was with one.”’* 

1 Mr. Bradley would seem to think that discussion on this point is a matter of 
terminology. For example, in Appearance and Reality he says that, if one chooses, 
one may call that fuller experience, which is an adequate synthesis of the real, 
thought. ‘‘ But,’’ he adds, ‘‘if anyone else prefers another term, such as feeling or 
will, he would be equally justified. For the result is a whole state which both in- 
cludes and goes beyond each element; and to speak of it as simply one of them 
seems playing with phrases’’ (p. 171). I am persuaded, however, that the point is 
more fundamental than such an attitude indicates. And I am also persuaded that he 
who would escape the conclusion that the abstract particular has a part in ultimate 
reality must ultimately concede Hegel’s contention, — always provided we are in ear- 
nest about equating reality with experience. 


* Hegelianism and Personality, pp. 133-134. I quote from the second edition. 
Cf. also McTaggart, of. cit., 22 194 ff. To mediate the ‘this,’ he asserts, would be 


to destroy it. 
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Now this idea that Hegel tried to reduce things to pure 
thought about things, or that he for a moment maintained that 
thought could possibly d¢ the existent thing, seems to me a mon- 
strous misinterpretation of his real meaning. It is inconsistent 
with the presupposition of his whole philosophy, that reality is 
essentially a subject-object relation. It is also inconsistent with 
the explicit statements quoted above concerning the universality 
of the notion, which always involves particularity. And he 
emphatically repudiates such a view in his account of mediation 
and the function of the negative in thought. But, apart from 
these facts, it seems that we might credit Hegel with sufficient 
acumen to see the inherent absurdity of such a position. Surely 
he saw the contradiction involved in an attempt to attain by 
thought an ideal which would result in the annihilation of thought 
itself. Indeed, was it not Hegel who first impressed upon us the 
fact that knowledge always requires an object, and that, if that 
object be taken away, knowledge itself ceases to be? As Pro- 
fessor Jones has said: “It is inconsistent with the possibility of 
knowledge that it should de the reality it represents: knowledge 
is incompatible alike with sinking the real in the ideal, and the 
ideal in the real.’ And I think we are safe in saying that Hegel 
was well aware of this truth; his essential disagreement with 
Spinoza is that in the Spinozistic philosophy object is reduced to 
and identified with subject. 

Hegel seems to have taken special pains that he should not 
be misunderstood on this point. The passages already quoted 
might be paralleled with others just as positive. I shall content 
myself, however, with adding only two which show, as plainly as 
words can show, that the author was not an advocate of the 
theory of abstract identity. The first of these is to be found in 
the eighty-second section of the smaller Logic: “If we say 
that the absolute is the unity of subjective and objective, we are 
undoubtedly in the right, but so far one-sided, as we enunciate 
the unity only and lay the accent upon it, forgetting that in re- 


| Philosophy of Lotze, p. 273. Cf. Bosanquet, Logic, Vol. II, p. 207: ‘In an 
absolute tautology which excludes or omits difference, identity itself disappears and 


the judgment vanishes with it,’’ 
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ality the subjective and objective are not merely identical but also 
distinct.” In the Philosophy of Mind is found the other passage, 
which so well forestalls the above criticism and so forcefully 
emphasizes the necessity of distinguishing between merely formal 
identity and concrete unity that I may be pardoned for quoting it 
at length: “ The close of philosophy is not the place, even in a 
general exoteric discussion, to waste a word on what a ‘ notion’ 
means. But as the view taken of this relation is closely con- 
nected with the view taken of philosophy generally and with all 
imputations against it, we may still add the remark that, though 
philosophy certainly has to do with unity in general, it is not 
however with abstract unity, mere identity, and the empty abso- 
lute, but with concrete unity (the notion), and that in its whole 
course it has to do with nothing else, —that each step in its ad- 
vance is a peculiar term or phase of this concrete unity, and that 
the deepest and last expression of unity is the unity of absolute 
mind itself. Would-be judges and critics of philosophy might 
be recommended to familiarize themselves with these phases of 
unity and to take the trouble to get acquainted with them. . . . 
But they show so little acquaintance with them . . . that, when 
they hear of unity,— and relation zfso facto implies unity,— they 
rather stick fast at quite abstract indeterminate unity, and lose 
sight of the chief point of interest,— the special mode in which 
the unity is qualified. Hence all they can say about philosophy 
is that dry identity is its principle and result, and that it is the 
system of identity. Sticking fast to the undigested thought of 
identity, they have laid hands on, not the concrete unity, the 
notion and content of philosophy, but rather its reverse.’”’' If in 
these passages Hegel does not deny any attempt to arrive at the 
blank identification of thought and being, of subject and object, 
and if in them he does not criticise such a goal as an essentially 
mistaken ideal of philosophical inquiry, then so far as I am con- 
cerned the import of the passages is lost. Surely by concrete 
unity he means something quite different from abstract identity, 
—and concrete unity is that with which philosophy, as he con- 


ceives it, has to do. 


‘4 573. 
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It seems only fair to insist that such considerations as the pre- 
ceding be taken into account before Hegel is accused of attempting 
that which is at once impossible and absurd. He never had any 
idea of reducing the ‘choir of heaven’ and the multifarious 
passions of the human soul to a ‘ballet of bloodless categories.’ 
Such an attempt would have seemed to Hegel as nonsensical as 
it seems to his critics. When he speaks of the unity of thought 
and being, he always means identity in difference, and never the 
undifferentiated identity of Schelling’s system. And when he 
asserts that subject comprehends object, he does not mean to 
reduce experience to abstract subject, as did Spinoza. He does 
indeed insist upon unity, but it is always upon concrete unity, 
the unity of the ‘ notion’; and this unity does not annihilate or 
even harm its differences. Inaword, Hegel transcends dualism, 
and yet, at the same time, does justice to the duality within and 
essential to experience. He neither denies nor attempts to explain 
away the factual side of experience ; he simply denies that an 
inexplicable datum has any part or lot within experience. Not 
immediacy, but abstract immediacy, immediacy apart from inter- 
pretation, is unreal. 

This paper may be brought to an end by an attempt to state 
in one paragraph its essential points. Hegel’s doctrine of thought, 
philosophic thought, is given in the category of absolute knowl- 
edge, which is arrived at through the procedure of the Phenome- 
nology of Spirit. The conception is thus based directly upon our 
actual knowing experience, and claims to give us an account of 
thought as it essentially is. Thought, as here defined, is genuinely 
objective, transcending the relativity of individual experiences and 
being the determination of things as they are inthemselves. But 
this is not to say that reality is identical with abstract cognition. 
For thought finds its capacity to express the real in the fact that 
its universals are always the syntheses of differences, and not the 
blank universals of purely formal logic. Actual living thought 
includes within itself the data of so-called intuitive perception, of 
feeling, of volition, of cognition, and it is adequately conceived of 
only as this unifying principle of experience ; it is the living unity 
of mind, the one reason which appears in every mental activity. 
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Therefore, when Hegel teaches that thought is conterminous 
with the real, he is simply stating the doctrine that experience 


and reality are one. 
G. W. CUNNINGHAM. 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE. 
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Fries und Kant: Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte und sur systemat- 
ischen Grundlegung der Erkenntnistheorie. Von THEopoR ELSEN- 
HANS. Giessen, Alfred Tépelmann, 1906.— Vol. I, pp. xxviii, 
347; Vol. Ll, pp. xv, 223. 

The work before us is divided into two parts. The first and longer, 
contained in Volume I, is the ‘‘ Historischer Teil,’’ entitled ‘‘ Jakob 
Friedrich Fries als Erkenntniskritiker und sein Verhaltnis zu Kant.’’ 
The second, contained in Volume II, is the ‘‘ Kritisch-Systematischer 
Teil’’ and bears the title, ‘‘ Grundlegung der Erkenntnistheorie als 
Ergebnis einer Auseinandersetzung mit Kant vom Standpunkte der 
Friesischen Problemstellung.’’ The exposition, in Part I, of the 
Friesian Lrkenntnistheorie and its relation to the Critica] Philosophy 
bears the marks of prolonged and thorough study both of Kant and of 
Fries. So far as I am able to judge, without first-hand acquaintance 
with the writings of Fries, the account of his doctrine isexcellent. In 
some respects, as the author recognizes, it departs from the prevailing 
interpretations. As to its correctness in these cases, I am not quali- 
fied to judge, but apparently Dr. Elsenhans has made out a good case 
for his interpretation. Be this as it may, we are certainly indebted 
to him for his thorough study and his illuminating exposition. 

The first part of the work contains six chapters. Chapter I dis- 
cusses Fries’s ‘‘ Critique of Reason as Philosophical Anthropology ’”’ ; 
Chapter II, ‘‘ The Fundamental Psychological Concepts of the Fries- 
ian Philosophy’’ ; Chapter III, ‘‘The Sense Perceptions (Sinnes- 
anschauungen)’’ ; Chapter IV, ‘‘The I~agination’’; Chapter V, 
‘*Reflection’’ ; and Chapter VI, ‘‘ The Immediate Knowledge of 
Reason.’’ The usual interpretations of Fries tell us that he tried to 
reduce philosophy to empirical psychology. This, Dr. Elsenhans 
maintains in Chapter I, is a serious misunderstanding of the nature of 
his philosophischer Anthropologismus. For Fries’s philosophical an- 
thropology is not identical either with philosophy or with empirical 
psychology. As to the first point, philosophical anthropology is not 
philosophy, but the propedeutic to it. Its fundamental problem is 
to determine how we come into possession of our philosophical knowl- 
edge. Fries believed that the great defect of the Ari#k der reinen 
Vernunft is that it fails to show how we become conscious of our @ 
priori knowledge. With Kant, he holds that space and time, sub- 
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stance and causality, are a priori, that nothing in the matter furnished 
by the senses suffices to account for them. But our awareness of them, 
he maintains, is not an a priori consciousness. ‘ Transcendental know]l- 
edge’ is knowledge of the a friori factors in cognition. But this 
transcendental knowledge is not itself, as Kant thought, @ priori ; it 
is gained through inner experience. If, now, this transcendental 
knowledge is empirical, it is obvious that philosophical anthropology 
is closely related to empirical psychology. Nevertheless, the two 
sciences are not identical. Philosophical anthropology is a part of 
empirical psychology (called by Fries ‘ psychological anthropology ’) ; 
but it is distinguished from it as involving a higher method, in that 
it is concerned with describing, not all aspects of consciousness, but 
only our consciousness of the @ friori factors in knowledge. Its task 
is to give a description of reason, in its normal forms, in order to 
attain to a theory of it. 

The succeeding chapters of Part I give an exposition of the Friesian 
psychology and epistemology in such detail that it is difficult to select 
points for comment, Of especial interest are the discussion of proof, 
demonstration, and deduction in Fries and Kant, the exposition of 
Fries’s conception of Zheorie, and the final chapter on ‘‘ The Immedi- 
ate Knowledge of Reason.’’ In this final chapter, are an interesting 
discussion of Fries’s Wahrheitsgefiihl, a comparison of his theory of 
apperception with Kant’s, and a detailed exposition of his doctrine of 
Ideas. Some of the points taken up in the chapter will be touched 
upon in our consideration of Volume II. Here, we may look fora 
moment at the account of Fries’s deduction of the categories and the 
Ideas. Fries makes a praiseworthy attempt, Dr. Elsenhans thinks, 
to justify the deduction of the categories from the logical forms of 
judgment. Kant derives the categories from the forms of judgment, 
but he furnishes no justification of his procedure. According to the 
Friesian doctrine, reflection is Wiederbewusstsein; thought brings 
mediately to clear consciousness what is already immediately present 
in the reason. ‘‘ Tne logical forms of analytical unity . . . are the 
aids of the thinking understanding, ‘through which it becomes 
conscious of the metaphysical forms that are present in the immediate 
cognition of reason’’’ (p. 235). From this it follows that the cate- 
gories, the ‘‘ metaphysische Grundbegriffe,’’ must be revealed in the 
forms of the judgment. 

This is what Fries offers as the deduction of the categories. The 
Ideas are also capable of being deduced. The reason why Kant 
failed to see this is that he supposed that philosophical truth can be 
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established only by means of proof. The Ideas cannot, indeed, be 
proved, but neither, it should be remarked, can the categories. They 
can, however, be deduced ; ¢. ¢., it can be shown that every human 
reason inevitably believes in them. Human reason has the form of 
universality and necessity, and hence it must relate every reality which 
it recognizes to the complete unity and necessity. Thus, for every 
given, sensuous, limited consciousness, there is built up in the reason 
the form of an unconditioned reality, so that the given must be con- 
sidered as the appearance of an absolute reality. The law of the 
unity of consciousness, which is also the law of completeness, compels 
us to negate the limitations of the given. Thus, the supreme form of 
all transcendental Ideas is the Idea of the negation of limits or the 
Idea of the Absolute. From it, arise the other Ideas,— of unlimited 
reality, the world-whole, eternity, and freedom. 

In Volume II, we have an interesting discussion of epistemological 
problems from the point of view gained by the author’s study of Fries 
and Kant. ‘The greatest value of Fries’s work, Dr. Elsenhans thinks, 
consists in the stating of problems. ‘The three most characteristic 
features of his system, all of which grow out of his relation to Kant, 
raise three questions which are of great importance in modern episte- 
mological thought. The first of these characteristic features is the 
distinction between immediate knowledge and reflection. Reflection, 
which is the task of the understanding, brings mediately to conscious- 
ness what already exists as immediate knowledge. This doctrine as- 
sumes immediate knowledge, universal and necessary, as the starting- 
point of the investigation of the knowing faculty, and thus raises the 
question of the indispensable presuppositions of a theory of knowledge. 
The second great characteristic of the Friesian doctrine is its use of 
the anthropological method. A consideration of it brings us to the 
present-day controversy as to the relation between psychology and 
epistemology. The third characteristic of his philosophy is its sub- 
jective form, particularly in its connection with the doctrine of Ideas. 
This suggests the question whether our knowledge has any other sig- 
nificance than that of a subjective process, and thus leads us to the 
problem of the limits of knowledge. 

The volume contains three chapters, in each of which one of these 
problems is considered, with constant reference to Fries and Kant. 
Chapter I discusses ‘‘ The Presuppositions of Epistemology ’’ ; Chapter 
II, ‘‘ The Method of Epistemology’’ ; and Chapter III, ‘‘ The Prob- 
lem of the Boundaries of Knowing.’’ Presuppositions, we are told 
in Chapter I, are necessary for every science; and epistemology, 
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though relatively free from them, cannot be absolutely so. What are 
the presuprositions which are indispensable for it? ‘The author groups 
them under three heads: (1) psychological presuppositions, (2) log- 
ical, and (3) epistemological. (1) In all epistemological discussion, 
we are obliged to use terms, such as ‘ sensation,’ ‘ conception,’ ‘ reason- 
ing,’ the signification of which is primarily psychological. Fries pointed 
out that the Avitk der reinen Vernunft contains many psychological pre- 
suppositions. Avenarius furnishes another example of the futility of the 
attempt to work out an epistemology without presuppositions of a psy- 
chological nature. But has epistemology any right thus to lean upon 
psychology ? Since it professes to furnish the basis for all other sciences, 
psychology included, ought it to borrow from psychology ? To this it 
may be replied that what epistemology gives to psychology is not what 
it has previously borrowed from it. What it borrows from psychology is 
the set of meanings which are expressed in the various technical terms 
of psychology. These meanings psychology did not get from episte- 
mology, but from its own observation of experience. (2) We can- 
not say that epistemology presupposes logic as it does psychology ; for 
logic is only a part of epistemology, isolated for special purposes. 
(3) The epistemological presuppositions of epistemology are discussed 
by the author in much detail. The chief ones are: (@) the reality 
of knowing, not merely as a fact, but as something which has univer- 
sality and necessity ; and (4) the objective validity of the principles 
of thought that we are obliged to use in our epistemological investi- 
gations. Our conviction of the univerrality and necessity of knowing 
is not derived from experience ; rather, must these characteristics of 
the knowing process be taken for granted at the beginning of any 
epistemological investigation. Similarly, every theory of knowledge 
must assume the validity of the fundamental principles of thought. 
Here we seem to be involved in a circle, for one might suppose that 
the chief task of epistemology is to prove the objective validity of 
these very principles. Various attempts have been made to avoid this 
circle, but the only real way of escape is to point out that we have no 
right to ask for proof of the validity of these fundamental laws. 

In Chapter II, on ‘‘ The Method of Epistemology,’’ the chief points 
discussed are the criterion of objective validity and the method of 
investigating the principles of cognition. Before taking up the first 
of these points, it may be well to note that the question, ‘ What is the 
criterion of objective validity ?’ is capable of two interpretations. It 
may mean, ‘ What is it which is /fe/¢ as a token of objective validity 
and which thus leads us to make judgments having reference beyond 
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our own conscious states?’ in other words, ‘What is the subjective 
criterion of objective validity?’ Or it may mean, ‘ What is the ob- 
jective criterion? What is it that justifies me in affirming proposi- 
tions which have reference outside the field of my own consciousness ?' 
A reading of the author’s discussion inclines one to ask whether he 
has clearly distinguished these two questions. The criterion of objec- 
tive validity, he maintains in general agreement with Fries, isan ‘ im- 
mediate feeling of evidence,’ called by Fries ‘ feeling of truth.” Now 
if we interpret the question psychologically, 7. ¢., if we ask what it is 
that leads us to assert the objective validity of a proposition, Dr. 
Elsenhans is doubtless right in replying, ‘ The feeling of evidence.’ 
If, however, we interpret the question epistemologically, if we mean 
to ask what justifies us in thus asserting objective validity, his answer 
is far from satisfactory. As a whole, the discussion is open to criti- 
cism in that it fails to make clear which of these two meanings the 
author has in mind. Sometimes (¢. g., pp. 96, 105) he seems to 
take the question psychologically ; and at other times (¢. g., pp. 98, 
102) he seems to take it epistemologically. On the whole, it is 
probable that he means to discuss the epistemological question. If 
so, it is interesting to note that, whereas he follows Fries in holding 
that the sign of objective validity is an immediate feeling, he yet ad- 
mits, what Fries would hardly grant, that it is possible for this feeling 
to mislead us (pp. rot, *.), that there is therefore no infallible cri- 
terion. He points out, however, that we never suspect that the 
Evidenzgefiihle has \ed us into error until it attaches itself to a content 
which is incompatible with the one to which it was at first attached. 
Thus feeling of evidence can be corrected only by feeling of evidence. 
There is no reason why we may not assume feelings of evidence of 
higher and lower rank, the highest of all being those connected with 
the fundamental principles of knowledge. How we are to recognize 
the Evidenzgefihle of the higher orders the author does not tell us. 
The second part of the chapter discusses the method of investi- 
gating the principles of knowledge. This investigation includes 
(1) the discovery and (2) the establishment of the principles. 
(1) Kant maintained that the @ friord principles are not discovered 
by psychological investigation ; the process of finding them is not 
an empirical one. In opposition to this doctrine, Fries held that, 
although the first principles of knowledge are @ friort, they are 
nevertheless discovered a fosteriori. With this view, Dr. Elsen- 
hans agrees in the main. The method by which we discover the 
first principles is empirical. ‘‘ Just as the categorical imperative is 
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only a scientific formulation of what is already contained in the com- 
mon practical reason, so the a priori forms of theoretical knowledge 
can be found only if we start from the ‘most common use of the 
understanding’’’ (pp. 121, f.). But to say that we get our knowl- 
edge of these a priori principles empirically is not to say that we get 
it from psychology. What is empirically given is consciousness as 
relation to an object. Now psychology abstracts from this relation 
and deals merely with the subjective aspect of consciousness. The 
task of discovering the a friori principles is, then, an epistemological 
one ; ‘ the reference to the object’ prevents us from regarding it as 
psychological. 

(2) As to the establishment of the principles, we saw in the pre- 
ceding chapter that we have no right to demand their proof, because 
their objective validity must be assumed before we can prove anything 
whatever. All that we have to do, then, is ‘‘to point out those 
fundamental forms of all cognition which are accompanied’’ by ‘‘a 
feeling of evidence of the highest order.’’ One must ‘‘ rely upon 
one’s own feeling of evidence and presuppose that, by virtue of the 
common nature of ‘ rational beings,’ this feeling of evidence will also 
arise for others under the same conditions’’ (p. 131). The discovery 
and establishment of the principles will thus go hand in hand. And 
it will also now be readily seen that there is no special epistemolog- 
ical method, as distinguished from other scientific methods. The 
forms which we have to seek ‘‘must somehow admit of being found 
in the actuality which is accessible to us,’’—in our own cognition 
and in the history of thought. And ‘‘ the process of finding and estab- 
lishing ’’ them ‘‘ will not be fundamentally different from other proc- 
esses by which science works over given actuality’’ (p. 138). The 
attempts of Cohen, Scheler, and others to show that there is a special 
epistemological method end in failure. 

Having determined the character of epistemological method, the 
author proceeds to illustrate its application in a search for the princ- 
ples of cognition. Our knowing of an object involves three things : 
we arrange the given material in space and time; we classify it under 
concepts ; and we seek to explain it by the help of laws. We can 
thus briefly describe the knowing process as mathematization ( A/athe- 
matisierung), Classification, and causal explanation. The fundamen- 
tal principles of the mathematizing are space and time ; the principle 
of classification is the concept of substance ; and that of explanation, 
the law of causality. On the basis of these distinctions, the author 
offers a classification of the material sciences (p. 159). 
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Chapter III is an interesting discussion of the boundaries of knowl- 
edge. The first point considered is Fries’s doctrine that qualities do 
not admit of explanation. According to his view, explanation is pos- 
sible only when we are dealing with quantitative relations ; from this 
it would follow that all explanation is mathematicalincharacter. Dr. 
Elsenhans points out, however, that there is explanation which is not 
mathematical. ‘‘ The purpose of explanation is to make the given 
actuality intelligible. We do this when we arrange things and proc- 
esses in space and time, when we classify them, and when we deduce 
them from laws’’ (pp. 175, f.). But while we must dissent from 
Fries’s limitation of explanation to the mathematical form, we have 
to admit an element of truth in his doctrine of the inexplicability of 
qualities. There is always something in the object which cannot be 
resolved by any one or by all of these three methods of explanation. 
In this inexplicable remainder, knowledge seems to find its limit. 

But can we thus identify knowing with explanation? The chief 
objection to doing so would seem to be found in the nature of histor- 
ical reality. The historical event, it is maintained, cannot be reduced 
to general laws and universal concepts, and is thus incapable of such 
explanation as natural science seeks for its phenomena. Dr. Elsen- 
hans points out, however, that the difference between historical actu- 
ality and the actuality with which natural science deals is one of degree 
rather than of kind. All actuality is individual, and is therefore in- 
capable of being completely expressed through one general concept or 
one law. In so far as history exf/ains, it must use the same method 
which natural science employs, must reduce historical personalities to 
complexes of characteristics and historical events to complexes of laws. 
But do we not thus lose all contact with living reality ? No ; the forms 
and linguistic symbols with which any science clothes its ideas are only 
forms and symbols, which must be filled with a content that experi- 
ence alone can give. But they will continue to be serviceable, pro- 
vided we remember that they are only devices which we employ for 
scientific purposes. 

When all is said, however, we must still admit that there is in 
actuality always an aspect of givenness and that the given constitutes 
a boundary for the cognitive activity. But though the knowing 
process cannot resolve its object without remainder, may it not attain 
to valid affirmations about this ‘given’? In connection with this 
question, we have an interesting discussion of the doctrine of the 
Ideas in Kant and Fries. Kant admits only the practical validity of 
the Ideas of reason ; Fries attributes to them speculative validity as 
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well. Ina measure, Dr. Elsenhans agrees with Fries. In our search 
for truth, the only way open to us is ‘‘ fo regard as true das Denknot- 
wendige, which announces itself to us through a feeling of immediate 
evidence.’’ But when we have once accepted this proposition, ‘‘ we 
have, properly speaking, no right to set alimit to the . . . domain of 
knowledge simply because, beyond a certain point, the objects are 
only shought of and not perceived’’ (pp. 193, f.). Kant has gone 
too far in his denial of the speculative validity of the transcendental 
Ideas. They are useful, not only as regulative principles, but also as 
scientific hypotheses. (The author is not pleading the cause of any 
particular transcendental Idea, but is simply considering the general 
question.) Kant declares that the Ideas cannot be hypotheses, but 
his arguments do not shake the fact that, when used as regulative 
principles, they assist in making our explanation of actuality complete 
and thus serve the purpose of hypotheses, Even natural science 
makes hypotheses with reference to objects which cannot be matters 
of sense-experience, ¢. g., the luminiferous ether. Our hypotheses, 
then, are not bound down to Anschauungsmaterial. ‘Those which go 
beyond the realm of perceptual possibilities are justified in proportion 
as they prove serviceable for purposes of explanation. In no case, 
however, can knowledge of transcendent objects get beyond the stage 
of hypothesis. 

This ends our survey of an interesting and valuable book. As a 
whole, the work is characterized by thoroughness, detailed exposition, 
and great clearness of expression. The interpretation of Fries is 
sympathetic and intelligent. Many interesting comparisons are drawn 
between him and Kant, and there are suggestive comments upon 
various points in the Kantian doctrine. The book has a very full 
analytical table of contents and an index of names. One great lack 
is the almost complete absence of summarizing paragraphs. In a work 
of this character, a brief summary at the end of a long and involved 
discussion may be of great assistance to the reader, not by way of 
sparing him the study of the discussion itself, but as a means to the 
full comprehension of it. The value of this excellent book would 
have been greatly enhanced, if the author had more frequently summa- 
rized his results for us. 

ELLEN Buiiss TALBOT. 


Mount HoLyoKeE COLLEGE. 
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Attention. By W. B. Pittssury. (Library of Philosophy.) Lon- 
don, Swan Sonnenschein & Co.; New York, The Macmillan Co., 
1908. —pp. xi, 346. 

The book presents a minute analysis of all the conscious processes 
to which the concept of attention can be applied. The author has 
covered in twenty chapters all of the topics which are usually discussed 
in the text-books on psychology. Sensations, perceptions, associations, 
the higher processes of judgment and reasoning, as well as volition, 
feeling, and emotion, are all treated at length in order to show whether 
their conditions and characteristics justify the analyst in his general 
position that attention is one of the universal phases of all conscious- 
ness. 

The book is a very pronounced example of the structural type of 
psychology. To sift out the elements of a conscious situation, to de- 
fine processes in terms of these elements, seems to satisfy the author 
in every case. Indeed, he repeatedly makes it clear that this is to his 
mind the only possible form of true empiricism in psychology. To 
define, to describe, and then to restate in a general form the facts 
treated in the descriptive definitions, — this is the goal of his science. 

So far as physiological processes are concerned, the book takes very 
explicitly the position of psycho-physical parallelism. Here, again, 
it is held that the business of psychology, in dealing with the physio- 
logical concomitants of mental processes, is to offer descriptions ; no 
explanation which uses in any way the causal principle can be per- 
mitted. The seat of physiological processes paralleling attention is 
held by the author to be the frontal association areas. These act as 
avenues for associative reinforcement and inhibition of nervous proc- 
esses in the other cerebral centres, and thus, without making any 
spontaneous contribution to the sum total of such processes, the frontal 
areas exercise an influence upon all cerebral activities. 

Coming to somewhat closer quarters with the conclusion of the 
whole matter, we find that the definition of attention becomes very 
comprehensive. All the past experiences of the ind‘vidual and his 
present tendencies as determined by the social pressure which is put 
upon him, must be included in a full account of attention. Thus, 
when two sensations are presented to an individual, one gets the ad- 
vantage because of the past history of that individual. This advan- 
tage is described by the concept of attention. So also with the personal 
tendencies which grow out of social pressure. Furthermore, it is not 
only the tendencies which grow out of the two causes cited, but the 
tendencies which result from the intensity and recency of present or 
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past impressions, the general emotional mood, and any other consid- 
erations which must be taken into account when consciousness moves 
in a given direction ; all these belong under the concept of attention. 
Attention is involved in all consciousness ; its degrees are the same as 
those of consciousness in general. It is worth while to keep the con- 
cept attention separate from the general concept consciousness, be- 
cause, as the author puts it on page 292: ‘‘ There are peculiar con- 
comitant phenomena of the attention process, strain sensations, feel- 
ing of interest, etc., which are definitely marked off from the other 
conscious process and are bound to receive a distinctive name.’’ 

Some of the definite minor conclusions which may be referred to in 
summarizing the author’s examination of experimental results are as 
follows. The motor processes, which have often been described in 
discussions of attention, are subsequent to the essential conscious ac- 
tivity and can therefore not be treated as causes of attention. The 
number of objects to which attention can be givenissmall. Probably 
experimental results, as ordinarily reported, should be discounted to 
allow for immediate memory, which makes it possible for the observer 
who is being tested to add to the number of impressions which can 
be included ina single act of attention. Fluctuations of attention 
are probably due to fatigue of cortical cells and inhibitions exercised 
by the vaso-motor centres. The period when attention may be said 
to arise in the individual or the race is that at which a body of past 
experiences appears which can act in determining the selection of 
present impressions. Finally, the practical training of attention con- 
sists in giving emphasis to the demands which society would impose 
on the individual of selecting his conscious factors, not in the light 
of personal tendencies, but rather in the light of larger demands 
which include the experiences of others as well as himself. 

To the reader who is interested in general theory rather than the 
special experimental discussions, the author addresses a chapter on 
** Attention and the Self.’’ Here he criticises sharply any doctrine 
which would attribute the unity of experience to a metaphysical self 
back of the stream of consciousness. He says, rather: ‘‘ We have 
unity in mind, because all experiences, past and present, interact in 
the control and constitution of every apparently discrete act’’ (p. 
203). This continuance of past elements must not be taken asa 
figure of speech. The author commits himself repeatedly to the doc- 
trine that elements of consciousness drawn from past experience 
are, in constitution and influence, exactly like those which come 
through present impression. There is, therefore, a self including all 
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personal experiences, because these experiences accumulate and build 
up a mass of interconnected processes. 

Thus far the task of the reviewer is a very simple one. Professor 
Pillsbury has put his discussions so clearly that it is easy to summarize 
them. Indeed, he has made his own summaries at the end of each 
chapter with admirable lucidity. When one turns from summary to 
the effort at evaluation, the task becomes very much involved. Au- 
thor and reader, to use Professor Pillsbury’s own teaching, are likely 
to have such totally different backgrounds in their individual experi- 
ences that their selection of materials, and especially their selection of 
conclusions, will be the natural expressions of two totally different 
selves. It is certainly soin the case of the present author and the re- 
viewer. A treatment of attention which is of the purely structural 
type, is, from the point of view of the present reviewer, sure to be 
inadequate. By recording this general disagreement with the method 
of Professor Pillsbury, I trust that the subsequent critical remarks will 
be put in their right light. The appearance of so elaborate and 
scholarly a work,"representing a definite type of thinking, is always a 
stimulus to other types of thought. Professor Pillsbury’s service to 
functional psychology is second only to his service to structural psy- 
chology, for those who would formulate functional accounts of atten- 
tion now have a definite starting-point in Professor Pillsbury’s work. 

There is one criticism ‘sufficiently objective, I believe, to be pre- 
sented before opening the more general matter. Professor Pillsbury 
has given very scanty accounts of a body of recent treatments of atten- 
tion, all of which tend in the direction of so-called motor and func- 
tional explanations. One of the most obvious omissions of this sort is 
in the case of Breese’s paper on Inhibition. The results of Breese 
are referred to time and time again, and used in support of many of the 
author’s own positions, but a clearly stated theory of motor conditions 
of consciousness presented by Breese in this monograph is nowhere dis- 
cussed. Again, MacDougall, who certainly has as much right to an 
exhaustive treatment as any recent writer on attention, gets in the 
whole book one short paragraph and this refers to a special point, 
rather than to the general doctrine which MacDougall has elaborated 
and defended. Miinsterberg is turned off with little consideration and 
a final verdict borrowed from his own earlier conclusion against inner- 
vation sensations. One would think that, if Miinsterberg has come 
back to innervation processes after discarding them in earlier writings, 
the evidence which brought him back ought to be worth at least a 
critical discussion in a volume devoted to the subject which Miinster- 
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berg discusses. There are other recent discussions of the functional 
type, but they all fell on Professor Pillsbury’s blind spot. 

The more general criticisms can be briefly expressed under three 
heads. First, Professor Pillsbury’s general position allows of little or 
no tiansformation of the elements of experience. Again and again he 
reiterates the statement that the impressions once received are repeated 
in the same form later. The real reason for this position seems to be 
that every state of consciousness has certain characteristics which are 
derived from earlier impressions. How can these characteristics be 
explained without assuming the presence of the earlier impression ? 
For the mere analyst there is no escape. All characteristics of mental 
life are due to elements. The elements must be found even if intro- 
spection is overlooked. That introspection is overlooked seems clear 
the moment one tries to make the theoretical statements about the 
presence of earlier elements in present experience tally with the facts. 
The fact is that remembered redness is not like the sensation red. 
The fact is that one does not recall all the impressions which give 
meaning to words. Why not give up the dogma? Impressions give 
rise to new forms of conscious functioning. ‘They pass out of exist- 
ence under the organizing influence of experience and leave behind, 
not pale after-effects, but functional influences which are not factors 
in the original meaning of the term at all. Until structure is supple- 
mented by some definite reference to dynamic processes in conscious- 
ness, the structures will have to carry an artificial burden of elaborate 
characteristics which cannot be verified by introspection. 

Second, according to Professor Pillsbury’s own account, the same 
factor or element of consciousness may have totally different values for 
mental life and development according to the relations into which it 
enters. How, then, can any consistent scheme of psychological ex- 
planation fail to treat the different relational possibilities as of equal 
importance with the factors themselves? The issue here raised cannot 
be met by saying that a complete analysis of the elements will give 
also all the different kinds of relations. The relations have a right to 
an independent classification. ‘They are not factors nor merely the ag- 
gregations of factors. ‘They are functional links which effect the sig- 
nificance of the factors. As functional links, they tend to disappear 
under the dissecting process of analysis. To classify these relational 
phases of consciousness along with the content phases confuses the 
whole science. Witness Professor Pillsbury’s effort to dispose of atten- 
tion. Whatisit? Isitafactor? Is itanaspect? Is it synonymous 
with consciousness as a whole? Is it identical with volition, or 
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association, or reason? Things get curiously mixed when one has 
only one basket in which to put his findings. Professor Pillsbury 
has great difficulty in telling us how this attention phase of conscious- 
ness differs from other phases. ‘The book comes to be ultimately a 
description of all the processes of mental life. How attention differs 
from anything else is not clear, and thus one of the chief purposes of 
structural psychology seems to be unattained. 

Finally, Professor Pillsbury points out repeatedly that motor proc- 
esses always accompany attention. He might have gone further and 
have shown that the direction of these motor processes and the ends 
at which they are aimed are always related to the objects of attention. 
He holds it to be fundamental, however, that nervous processes can- 
not be used for the explanation of mental processes; and, when he 
comes to details, he puts motor processes out of court very easily by 
stating that action is always subsequent to the conscious process of at- 
tention. No one who has recently attempted to use the motor proc- 
esses for purposes of psychological discussion has referred to periph- 
eral motor processes. It is the central motor processes which are 
under discussion, and these are not different in essential character from 
the central association processes with which Professor Pillsbury deals 
so freely. How can the central motor organizations be treated by any 
writer on attention as insignificant? One has only to observe an ani- 
mal intent on food, or a child trying to grasp an object which it de- 
sires, to realize that the ends and purposes of mental processes are no 
within themselves. ‘The analyst moves within a circle, when he de- 
fines his task as the mere discovery of constituent elements. Is it not 
a legitimate inquiry to ask what the aggregate of elements is for? 
Why are past experiences combined with present experiences? In 
order that there may be a new recombination tomorrow? ‘The organ- 
ization of the nervous system makes the end of nervous organizations 
very clear. Sooner or later even the extreme psychophysical parallelist 
will discover the parallelism between the ends of nervous processes 
and the ends of conscious processes, and wake up to the fact that his 
account of conscious processes cannot be made complete without quite 
as much reference to the motor end of the nervous arc as to the sen- 
sory end with which he is now on speaking terms. 

These general criticisms serve to outline a position which Professor 
Pillsbury has evidently set aside as not worthy of serious considera- 
tion. It may be true that the functional view is not adequately 
worked out, but it has been expressed a sufficient number of times to 
deserve, some of us believe, a respectful hearing. As an example of 
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structural psychology, Professor Pillsbury’s work will command instant 
recognition. He will probably be satisfied to answer that this was all 
he intended. Criticism for not doing something other than he in- 
tended may be beside the mark, but it will at least serve to exhibit 


one of the various lines of thought which the book stimulates. 
CHARLES H. Jupp. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 


Morale des idées-forces. Par ALFRED FovuiLiee. Paris, Félix 

Alcan, 1908. — pp. lxiv, 384. 

With commendable courage M. Fouillée has added another large 
volume to his already long list of philosophical writings. The pur- 
pose of the present work is to give a systematic and detailed exposi- 
tion of ethical theory from the point of view of his philosophy of the 
idées-forces. If, after a careful reading, the student of ethics lays aside 
the book with the feeling that condensation at numerous points would 
have been a distinct gain to the influence of the work, he can hardly 
fail to retain the conviction that, within its chosen field, the discussion 
is a significant one. 

While the conception of the sd@ées-forces is doubtless familiar, at least 
in general outline, to readers of M. Fouillée, a fresh statement of the 
doctrine may not be superfluous. Such a statement the author gives 
in the clear-cut formula of Guyau. An idée-force is defined as ‘‘ that 
surplus of impulsive activity which is added to an idea by the simple 
fact of consciousness, especially of reflective consciousness, and which 
has as a correlative, physically, a surplus of motor force established by 
experience’’(p. 54). It can hardly fail to be noted by any one who 
reflects upon this definition that it inevitably assigns an important 
réle in human action to the idea of possibility. And later we are 
told that ‘‘ the possible, in fact, as soon as it is conceived, as soon as 
it is truly possible, tends to its own realization’’ (p. 59). A psycho- 
logical corollary of the doctrine of the zdées-forces is that the intensity 
of a mental state at once constitutes and determines its force in action. 

I suspect that the reader, familiar with contemporary philosophical 
literature in England and America, will at once discover in this brief 
statement grounds for assuming an important relationship of the theory 
to pragmatism. ‘This relationship has not entirely escaped the atten- 
tion of M. Fouillée himself. In a brief passage he pays his respects to 
pragmatism, although the pragmatists among us would doubtless object 
to his interpretation of their doctrine. That I may not be a party to 
any questionable interpretation, or change, even by a jot or tittle, the 
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spirit of the passage in rendering it into English, I quote the text- 
‘Nous avons montré aussi, dans la Psychologie des idées-forces, que 
l’action détermine pour sa part le champ de la pensée, ses lois mémes 
et ses formes. La sélection fait le triage des idées utiles a l’espéce, 
des idées pratiques et practicables: nous sentons pour agir, nous pen- 
sons pour réaliser, nous nous représentons le monde actuel pour en 
créer un nouveau. Voila diverses vérités que le ‘‘ pragmatisme ’’ con- 
temporain a gonflées jusqu’a en faire des erreurs, comme si |’ utilité de 
Vespéce humaine, en déterminant pour cette espéce la part qu’elle 
peut s’approprier dans le champ infini de la vérité, déterminait la 
vérité méme et rendait vrai ce qui nous est commode ou nécessaire ! 
Telle que nous |’avons toujours soutenue, la philosophie de l’action 
n’est pas le culte de l’arbitraire ; elle est un effort perpétuel pour en 
sortir, pour saisir les lois du réel et les tourner au profit de |’ ideal ’’ 
(pp. Xxii—xxiii). 

Throughout the entire work the author endeavors to hold to the 
conception of a science of conduct, as against a metaphysic of morals, 
on the one side, and a purely empirical account of the phenomena of 
conduct, on the other. The basis of such a science cannot be, as Kant 
would have it, ‘‘a law, ready-made, which would say to us: sic 
volo ;’’ as little could it be founded, as the positivists assume, upon 
particular facts analogous to those studied by the special sciences, /.¢ ., 
objects of sensation or of external experience. Nor is M. Fouillée 
satisfied with Guyau’s notion of pure hypotheses, similar to the con- 
tingent hypotheses of science. In addition to other defects these 
hypotheses, if applied to the data of ethics, would be impossible of 
empirical verification or of rational evaluation. 

In opposition to all these views, the author holds that there are 
certain immanent, incarnated laws of experience, at once individual 
and social, which can be shown to determine human conduct. These 
laws may also be regarded as the immanent ends or ideals of human 
nature, and, thus viewed, they contribute the psychological foundation 
of the science of ethics. Within the field of ethics, so conceived, 
there exists the possibility of reasonable proof, a demonstration of 
moral principles. M. Fouillée is not so hopeless as Janet, when the 
latter exclaims: ‘* To one who should ask me to prove to him that 
thought is worth more than digestion, a tree than a heap of stones, 
freedom than slavery, maternal love than luxury, I could no more give 
an answer than to one who should demand that I prove to him that a 
whole is greater than its parts’’ (p. 127). The proof, M. Fouillée 
would insist, is to be found in the part played functionally by these 
different elements in experience. 
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Our author refuses to be drawn into a discussion of the origin of 
moral ideas. While declaring himself not hostile to inquiries as to 
the origin of morality, he holds that the problem cannot be com- 
pletely solved, and passes directly to the assertion that moral ideas are 
themselves ‘‘ the origin of a totality of effects which constitute the 
true domain of morality.’’ One may freely admit that the historical 
genesis of morality cannot be known with the same completeness as 
those phenomena of conduct which lie in the full light of observa- 
tion, and one may also grant that the more important problems of 
ethics are concerned with the common characters of moral experience 
through the ages, and with the possible effects that morality may yet 
bring about in the future ; but there still remains for ethical reflec- 
tion a legitimate and interesting inquiry into the question of origin. 
This inquiry is rendered more hopeful by the fact that we still have 
before us for ever repeated observation the beginnings of moral ex- 
perience in the unfolding life of every individual. And further, should 
not the very principles by which we seek to explain the historical and 
contemporary development of moral ideas, furnish us, if not with a 
perfect key, yet at least with a guiding clue, to the solution of the 
problem of origin? One such principle M. Fouillée seems to have in 
his hands, —that of the social nature of human consciousness. In- 
deed, it should not be forgotten that by means of this principle, and 
the correlated principle of sympathy, a number of writers have made 
real contributions to our understanding of the origin of moral ideas. 
At this point it is perhaps unfortunate that M. Fouillée has not shown 
himself more friendly to the evolutionists. There are, to be sure, evo- 
lutionists and evolutionists. And the reason for this attitude may be 
found in the fact that, when he speaks of the school, he clearly always 
has the radical wing in mind. 

As regards the principle just referred to, the social character of self- 
consciousness, the emphasis of the volume is unmistakable. The a/fer, 
we are told, is given with the ego. The very cogito, which, rightly 
interpreted, yields the consciousness of self, gives us also the assur- 
is the accepted for- 


ance of other selves. ‘‘ Cogito, ergo sumus,’ 
mula. This principle of ‘‘ intellectual altruism,’’ as M. Fouillée 
calls it, underlies all moral altruism. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the general agreement of individual and social well-being is later 
vigorously defended. If the harmony is not yet complete, a complete 
and voluntary identification of the individual with a universal society 
is at least a true statement of the moral end. Such a theory of so- 
ciety, far from being atomistic, is not even organic, but ‘‘ hyper-or- 
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ganic,’’ in the sense that each organ of the whole is itself an organ- 
ism, whose essential good is constituted by the good of all. In such 
a moral order ‘‘ personality would be completely social and society 
completely personal.’’ 

M. Fouillée’s treatment of the idea of obligation is important as 
showing his system to be genuinely teleological. He rejects the theory 
of obligation as an ultimate and irreducible category, and relegates it 
to a place of second rank. For the idea of obligation, considered by 
itself, not only fails to define morality objectively, to explain the con- 
ditions of its existence outside of ourselves, but it is also equally power- 
less to reveal the conditions ofits existence within us. He substitutes 
for the categorical imperative a ‘‘ persuasif supréme,’’ which is found in 
the direct satisfaction of the moral act and in the attraction exercised 
by the contemplation of the moral ideal. There are, of course, im- 
peratives of restraint found in the fear of public opinion and of social 
penalty ; but these constantly diminish in force in the course of moral 
development. With elevated minds morality offers less and less an 
obligatory character, and there appears what Guyau has called ‘‘an 
equivalent of obligation,’’ found in the attractive power of the Good. 

Obligation is thus rightly, as it seems to me, made subordinate, in 
logical relation, to the concept of worth, or value. M. Fouillée 
even calls his philosophy a philosophy of evaluation, like those of 
Guyau and Nietzsche. He wholly rejects the idea of absolute values 
for ethics. The ethics that assumes such values is always involved in 
a vicious circle, pretending to measure our human values by the scale of 
the absolute, but in reality compelled to construct the absolute values 
by reference to our human and relative standards. M. Fouillée has 
not subjected the concept of value to close criticism, but has employed 
it as a convenient expression for the Good. We are bound therefore 
to accept his description of the Good as his actual account of value. 
His own definition of value is as follows: ‘‘ We shall understand 
solely by value the ‘ good in itself,’ the agreeable, the useful, or the 
morally good, in a word all that which possesses, by whatever title, a 
superiority over its opposite’’ (p. 66). In accordance with his doc- 
trine of the sdées-forces, he points out that there are values ‘‘ which 
are created and multiplied by being conceived and desired.’’ The 
question naturally arises whether a more exact idea of value for ethical 
purposes is not obtainable; whether it cannot be defined, on the 
one hand, psychologically in terms of subjective appreciation, and, on 
the other, objectively in terms of the activities and relations by which 
the subjective appreciation is constituted. A distinct advantage in 
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holding to the term ‘ value’ is found in the important relations which 
moral values sustain to other values such as economic and esthetic. 
M. Fouillée’s system would readily crystallize about the concept of 
value, and I simply raise a query as to whether it might not gain in 
clearness and unity, if the principle were made more explicit through- 
out the entire work. 

As regards hedonism, two theses are strongly defended. These 
may be stated as follows: Pleasure, considered abstractly and in iso- 
lation from its source, cannot give us the principle of its own valua- 
tion ; but no system of ethics can be brought to completion which 
fails to introduce, outside of other elements, the element of pleasure, 
without which, in the last analysis, there would be no such relation as 
that of good and evil. While every critic is inclined to be wedded to 
his own particular form of statement concerning the truth and error 
of hedonism, the unprejudiced reader will, I think, find M. Fouillée’s 
discussion of the problem sane and illuminating. 

As we have already indicated, the present volume seeks to keep 
within the limits of a scientific ethical procedure. It always recog- 
nizes, however, that morality is an element in a larger whole and 
must ultimately find its setting in the cosmic order. What is the au- 
thor’s view of the relation of morality to the cosmic process? His 
philosophical faith is that morality is not in opposition to, but is 
rather a continuation of, the cosmic process. Moral sentiment is 
driven by a deep impulse to objectify itself, and thus wins a specu- 
lative as well as practical interest. ‘‘ Conceiving the universe and 
seeking its higher laws, we try, under the sway of these sdées-forces to 
mark out for the evolution of the world a universal end which is our 
end’’ (p. 188). But this faith never becomes a dogmatism. Re- 
plying to Carlyle’s statement that ‘‘the soul of the world is just,’’ 
M. Fouillée declares that ‘‘ Carlyle knows nothing about it.’’ ‘‘ We 
do not 4now whether, in spite of appearances to the contrary, the 
world is really just; we do not know, in particular, whether the 
world will be just to the virtuous man who shall sacrifice himself for 
the good of all.’’ But the disinterestedness of morality is able to 
rise superior to this doubt, and dictates the following rule of conduct : 
**To act as if we considered the triumph of moral goodness in the 
universe not impossible, and as if, on this earth, it was in our own 
hands’’ (p. 368). 

The chapters dealing with freedom and responsibility are in harmony 
with the teaching of the author’s work, Za /iberté et le déterminisme, 
They offer admirable reflections on this problem. No one has suc- 
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ceeded better in showing the unique character of the determinism which 
holds for the higher life of man and in differentiating it from that 
which is exhibited in the lower orders of nature. M. Fouillée’s mode of 
treatment has, it seems to me, the greater value in view of the fact 
that most contemporary philosophy fails so signally in dealing with the 
problems offered by the different grades of being. 

A chapter of considerable length treats of the zsthetic element in 
morality, and the concluding sections of the work are devoted to an 
exposition of disinterestedness in the ethics of the idées-forces. These 
subjects cannot be presented within the limits of the present review, 
and must be left, like many others, to the detailed examination of 
ethical students, in whose behalf one may bespeak for the work a cor- 
dial reception in this country. 

W. G. Everett. 
BROWN UNIVERSITY. 
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Modern Classical Philosophers: Selections Illustrating Modern Philosophy 
from Bruno to Spencer. Compiled by BENJAMIN RAND. Boston and 
New York, Houghton, Mifflin, and Company, 1908. — pp. xii, 740. 


Experienced teachers of the history of philosophy are in substantial agree- 
ment as to the importance of getting the student to read the great masters 
of philosophy themselves. No amount of brilliant exposition and criticism 
by the teacher can ever adequately replace such first-hand contact with the 
classical texts themselves. This holds true even in the case of elementary 
and general culture courses in the subject. Opinions will differ consider- 
ably as to the best way of attaining this desired result. Some teachers 
will content themselves with having their students read or study at first 
hand one or two, or at best a very few, masterpieces ; others may prefer 
short representative extracts from many authors. Twenty years’ experi- 
ence in lecturing on the history of modern philosophy to introductory classes 
confirms the opinion, long ago formed by the writer and put into practice 
at Yale, that the list of masterpieces read by the students in such classes 
may advantageously be greatly extended. In the Yale catalogue of 1889 
the writer announced that the reading of the following philosophical master- 
pieces would be required of the students taking his elementary course in the 
development of speculative thought from Descartes to Kant: Descartes’s 
Method and Principles of Philosophy, Pt. 1; Bacon's Novum Organum ; 
Spinoza'’s Ethics (selections); Locke's Essay concerning Human Under- 
standing (selections) ; Leibniz’s Monadology and Philosophical Opuscules ; 
Berkeley's Principles of Human Knowledge ; Hume's /nguiry concerning 
Human Knowledge; Kant's Prolegomena. Naturally the principal diffi- 
culties, and serious ones, in the way of this were found to be the expense 
involved in the purchase of so many books and the fact that some of them 
were not readily accessible. 

Since that date three attempts have been made to supply teachers and 
students of modern philosophy with the literature needed. The first of 
these was made by Professor E. H. Sneath in his ‘‘ Modern Philosophers "’ 
series (1891 f.). Modeled somewhat on Fraser's admirable volume of 
Selections from Berkeley, the substance of each philosophical system was 
given in a volume of extracts from the philosopher's own writings, a sepa- 
rate volume being devoted to each philosopher, — Descartes, Locke, Spi- 
noza, Reid, Hume, Kant, etc. The volumes of that series were of unequal 
size and merit, and the serious mistake was made of placing the price at 
too high a figure, so high, indeed, that in most cases one could purchase 
at about the same cost the unabridged works themselves. A second, and 
far more successful, attempt was made by the Open Court Publishing Com- 
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pany in its ‘ Philosophical Classics’’ series, now numbering a dozen vol- 
umes. The editor and publishers of that series have done a real service 
to teachers and studeats of modern philosophy, and to the reading public. 
They have issued, in excellent form, inexpensive editions, with two 
exceptions unabridged, of the modern philosophical classics. It is much 
to be hoped that the series will be more rapidly extended to include post- 
Kantian writers (and ancient and medieval as well), and that an attempt 
will be made to reduce the price to the uniform charge of twenty-five cents 
per volume. A third attempt to supply the needed literature is now made 
by Dr. Rand in his Modern Classical Philosophers. 

Dr. Rand aims to present, in a single volume, in a series of somewhat 
extended extracts from original texts and standard translations, the essential 
features, both as to content and method, of the chief philosophical systems 
‘from Bruno to Spencer’’; thus furnishing required reading to accompany 
courses of lectures on modern philosophy, and enabling the instructor to 
apply the case system, so successfully employed in legal instruction, to 
philosophical instruction. The philosophers represented in the volume are 
Bruno, Bacon, Hobbes, Descartes, Spinoza, Leibniz, Locke, Berkeley, 
Hume, Condillac, Kant, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, Schopenhauer, Comte, 
Mill, and Spencer. Dr. Rand rightly observes that no two authorities will 
entirely agree as to the authors to be chosen; nor, he might have added, 
as to the relative amount of matter to be taken from each and the particular 
passages to be selected to represent them. 

In Dr. Rand's volume, Bruno is represented by a translation, twenty-three 
pages, made by Mrs. Josiah Royce and Professor Royce, of the second of 
the dialogues On Cause, Principle, and the One, in which Bruno anticipates 
Spinoza in emphasizing the unity of all things and the divine immanence 
in all things. John Toland’s English rendering of Bruno's introduction to 
The Infinite Universe and the Worlds, giving as it does a summary of 
that work, might advantageously have been added. 

Bacon is represented by Spedding’s rendering of aphorisms one to sixty- 
nine and ninety-two to one hundred and six of the First Part of the Movum 
Organum, thirty-eight pages in all. These give the general introduction 
(aphs. 1-37), the ‘idols,” and the general description of induction. One 
greatly misses, however, aphorisms one to twenty of the Second Part, with 
the specific account of Bacon’s new method there given. The essential 
portions of that account could have been quoted in a few pages. 

Hobbes is represented by forty-six pages of selections from the Leviathan, 
much of which might easily have been spared. 

Descartes is represented by part of the Discourse on Method and Medi- 
tations I, I1, and a part of III. The addition of a few pages from the First 
Part of the Principles would have been an improvement. 

Spinoza is represented by fifty-one pages of admirably chosen selections 
from Elwes’s rendering of the Z¢hics, Parts I, Il, and V, presenting 
Spinoza’s doctrine of one eternal substance as the immanent cause of the 
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universe, the three kinds of knowledge, the nature of the mind, and intel- 
lectual love of God. 

Leibniz is rather inadequately represented by Hedge’s rendering of the 
Monadology only, sixteen pages in all. Hobbes was hardly deserving of 
three times as much space as Leibniz ! 

Locke is represented by selections from Books I, II, and IV of the £ssay, 
forty-eight pagesin all. Dr. Rand shows good judgment in including from 
Book I, unwisely wholly omitted in the Open Court edition of Locke's 
Essay, enough to give the gist of Locke’s famous polemic. Dr. Rand has 
surely erred, however, in omitting the brief but important chapters i and ii 
of Book IV. 

Berkeley is well and adequately represented by the greater part of the 
Principles, forty-four pages. 

Hume is given forty pages taken from the /uguiry, Sections II to IV, 
Vil,and XII. A few additional pages from the 7rea/ise, on substance and 
the ego, would have been an improvement here. 

Condillac is represented by twenty-nine pages of translation, made by 
Professor de Sumichrast, of Harvard, from the 7razté des Sensations, giving 
the famous description of the endowment of the statue with the senses of 
man in succession. Neef's rendering of the brief chapters vii and viii of the 
Logic, on the ‘‘ Analysis of the Mental Faculties,’’ might well have been 
added. As it is, Dr. Rand and Professor de Sumichrast have done a real 
service in making accessible in English this extract from Condillac. 

The first five chapters of Hibbert’s rendering of Von Holbach’s Systeme 
de la Nature might well have been inserted also, as representative of the 
materialism of the time. 

Kant is represented by one hundred and ten pages, thirty from Watson's 
admirable condensed rendering, fifty from Miiller’s translation of the 
Critique of Pure Reason, and the remaining thirty from Abbott's rendering 
of the Critique of Practical Reason. Good judgment has been shown in 
these selections, which give surprisingly well the contents of the two famous 
critiques. It would, nevertheless, not have been difficult, perhaps, without 
injustice to Kant’s importance, to have saved nearly a fourth of the space 
given to him for other writers not represented in the volume. 

Dr. Rand has been over generous, surely, in the space allowed to Fichte, 
forty-nine pages: a translation, by Dr. Rand, of about one half of the 
First Introduction to the Science of Knowledge, twenty pages of matter from 
Kroeger’s rendering of the Science of Knowledge, and about an equal 
amount of matter from Smith's rendering of Zhe Vocation of Man. Many 
would have been quite content with Kroeger’s excellent rendering of the 
entire First /ntroduction. 

Schelling is represented by thirty-four pages of matter, translations by 
Dr. Rand himself of the ‘‘ Introduction ’’ and of the ‘‘ Erster Hauptschnitt "’ 
of the System des transcendentalen Idealismus. These are especially wel- 
come, as, with the exception of the late Thomas Davidson's translations of 
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the former and of the Outlines of a System of Natural Philosophy, and 
Morgan's rendering of the lectures on the method of university study, 
practically none of Schelling’s writings have ever been translated into 
English. 

Hegel is represented by thirty-five pages of well chosen matter from 
Wallace's translation of the smaller Logic, to which is added fifteen pages 
of matter on ‘‘ The Contrite Consciousness’’ from the Phanomenologie des 
Geistes, so admirably rendered by Professor Royce as to make the reader 
wish that Professor Royce would give us his promised rendering of that 
entire work. 

Forty-two pages of well chosen selections from Haldane and Kemp’s 
rendering of Schopenhauer’s Die Welt ais Wille und Vorstellung close 
the German succession. 

Comte is adequately represented by eighteen pages, Miss Martineau’s 
condensed rendering of the Introduction to Zhe Positive Philosophy ; and 
the volume closes with Stuart Mill’s famous chapter xi, of the Examina- 
tion of Hamilton's Philosophy, on ‘‘The Psychological Theory of the 
Belief in an External World,’’ and some thirty pages of well chosen matter 
from Spencer's First Principles, in which, however, the important brief 
‘« Postscript to Part I’’ of the last edition ought to have been found. 

Seventy-five more pages, at least, could have been added to the volume 
without its becoming too bulky. In that way, and by making omissions in 
the matter from Hobbes, Kant, Fichte, and perhaps a few others, omissions 
which would not have been serious, enough space could have been gained 
to have included Reid, Herbart, Hamilton, Lotze, and Cousin, thus 
rendering the volume much more complete and representative. Avs it is, 
Dr. Rand has given us an admirable volume, which will prove a valuable 
addition to the working apparatus for the teaching and study of modern 
philosophy. It will be especially useful in connection with courses in 
the history of modern philosophy which for any reason must be relatively 
short, and as supplementary readings in connection with longer courses 
where the principal emphasis is laid on the detailed study of a very few 
masterpieces. The volume can also be strongly recommended to the 
general reader. Some of the selections, as already noted, those from 
Bruno, Condillac, and Schelling, especially, cannot be found elsewhere, 
and they greatly enhance the value of the book. 

Such a book as this will best realize its final purpose, however, as indeed 
the compiler points out, if it serves as a stimulus to the student to turn to 
the unabridged writings themselves of the great thinkers. To that end the 
addition of a few bibliographical references would have been of real service 
in directing the uninitiated. Such references would not appreciably add 
to the size of the volume, and ought to be inserted in future editions, It 
ought to be added that the make-up of the book, including the type and 
the paper, are all that could be desired. 

G. M. DUNCAN. 


YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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Social Psychology: An Outline and Source Book. By EDWARD ALSWORTH 
Ross. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1908.— pp. xvi, 372. 





It is hardly necessary to say that social psychology, as conceived by Pro- 
fessor Ross, is a branch of sociology rather than of psychology. Throughout 
his book the psychologist feels the lack of any true psychological analysis. 
Everywhere, as might be expected, there is a tendency to rest satisfied with 
showing the external causes of the psychic phenomena treated instead of 
dissecting the phenomena themselves. The scope of social psychology, 
also, seems unduly limited by the author, but indeed, considering the fact 
that ‘‘all consciousness is social,’’ it is not easy to mark the boundaries of 
this branch of mental science. Professor Ross restricts it to the study of 
‘*those uniformities in feeling, belief, or volition,— and hence in action,— 
which are due to the interaction of human beings, 7. ¢., to social causes."’ 
This limitation to wniformities is responsible for such a position as the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘A style is a uniformity of practice, but it may or may not imply 
a psychic uniformity, 7. ¢., an agreement of belief or feeling. So far as 
the hoop-skirt is believed to be the best possible garment, or is felt to be 
becoming and feminine, its vogue concerns social psychology. But so far 
as women without illusions about it wear the hideous thing to avoid being 
conspicuous, or to get the prestige of ‘stylish,’ the practice has no psychic 
plane behind it, and it does not interest the social psychologist’’ (p. 95). 

As the book does not attempt to take up the principles involved in special 
uniformities like language or religion, it becomes virtually a treatise on the 
various aspects of imitation. Professor Ross makes full acknowledgment 
of his debt to Tarde, and indeed a poriion of the book, at least, consists 
of Tarde’s principles enriched with new illustrations and quotations from 
other sources. The topics discussed are suggestibility, of which the normal 
aspect only is considered, the crowd, the public, fashion, conventionality 
imitation, defined as ‘‘the deliberate, non-competitive, non-rational imita- 
tion of contemporaries,’’ custom, rational imitation, and the interference 
of imitations. At the end of each chapter there is a summary and a set of 
‘exercises,’ the latter very uneven in their degree of suggestiveness. 
Despite the fact, justified by the sub-title of ‘source-book,’ that a large 
part of the book consists of well-selected quotations, there are many strik- 
ing passages in which the writer's own economic and sociological point of 
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view is apparent. 
MARGARET FLOY WASHBURN. 


VASSAR COLLEGE. 
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Elementary Experiments in Psychology. By CARL E. SEASHORE. New 
York, Henry Holt and Company, 1908. — pp. vi, 218. 


‘* This is not a laboratory manual,’’ says the author in his preface. ‘‘ It 
is a manual of experiments which the student should perform before he is 
admitted to the laboratory, or in case he does not intend to pursue the sub- 
ject beyond one course."’ With this statement the reviewer, after carefully 
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examining the book, cannot wholly agree. A student who has properly 
performed the experiments prescribed here will be much more than merely 
prepared to enter a laboratory, at least for undergraduate work. Rather, 
the purpose for which the book will be found especially adapted is that of 
providing a thoroughly good short laboratory course in institutions which 
cannot afford laboratory equipment. As a means to this end, it deserves 
the most cordial praise. The following topics are taken up, almost noappa- 
ratus other than the diagrams and colored papers supplied with the book 
being required: visual after-images, visual contrast, peripheral vision, 
visual space, auditory space (treated with considerable thoroughness), 
tactual space, cutaneous sensations, Weber's Law for lifted weights, mental 
images (tested by introspective methods only), association, memory (tests 
of visual! memory for nonsense figures), apperception, attention, normal 
illusions, affective tone (the method of paired comparison with colors, as 
given by Titchener), and reaction time, by the chain reaction method. 
Throughout, there is insistence on conscientious introspection, in accordance 
with the admirable motto of the preface: ‘‘ Not psychology, but to psy- 
chologize.”’ 

Here and there points for criticism appear. It seems unfortunate, for 
instance, to say that the after-image ‘‘is asortofecho.*’ In experiment Io, 
where an observer working alone is required to record the latent time and 
duration of after-images under certain conditions, it is not clear how he is to 
measure the times. The statement that ‘‘ the most striking illustrations of 
contrast are found in the lower senses, as in taste, smell, and temperature,”’ 
is surely misleading. Somewhat more emphasis might have been laid on the 
influence of mental type in the only experiment on memory : a non-visual 
observer is almost hopelessly bad at memorizing nonsense figures by looking 
atthem. There is no reference to the obvious disadvantage of the method 
of determining the order of comparisons in ‘right and wrong cases’ by 
‘flipping a coin’; namely, that it affords no opportunity of eliminating the 
error due to position in time by making the number of experiments in which 
the second weight is heavier equal to that of those in which it is lighter. 
The investigation of association by the method of requiring the observer to 
‘speak as many disconnected words as he possibly can '’ in eight seconds, 
does not succeed as well for many observers as a test in which so much 
haste is not required : a person of the auditory-verbal type, like the present 
reviewer, utters under such circumstances a parrot-like collection of words 
in which it would take the genius of a Freud to trace associative connec- 
tions. Finally, this manual, like all others, is too optimistic on the subject 
of the results to be obtained in tests of the bodily effects of pleasantness 
and unpleasantness. 

It is easier, however, to mention these very trifling defects than to refer 
individually to the excellent and ingenious features of the book. The 
reviewer gratefully acknowledges many most helpful suggestions received 
from it, which will be put into effect in her own laboratory. 


VASSAR COLLEGE. MARGARET FLOY WASHBURN. 
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The Psychology and Pedagogy of Reading. With a Review of the History 
of Reading and Writing and of Methods, Texts, and Hygiene in Reading. 
By EpmMunD BuRKE Huey. New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1908.— pp. xvi, 469. 

Professor Huey’s book is interesting, well written, and useful. In its 
first part, which is the most valuable part to the psychologist, he has 
brought together the results of research on various psychological problems 
connected with the reading process, such as the question of vision during 
eye-movement, the amount seen during pauses, the factors that determine 
the recognition of a word, the function of inner speech during reading, 
and the rate of reading. The author's theory of the mental processes in- 
volved in the activity of reading is substantially as follows. Certain domi- 
nant letters condition the recognition of words, not, however, by being 
separately recognized as letters. Meanings are connected largely with the 
inner speech set off by the visual recognition of the words. Meanings 
are not to any great extent images, but ‘feelings,’ for the most part unana- 
lyzable. ‘‘Each meaning-feeling is very much itself and unlike every 
other.’" The reviewer would prefer the term ‘ unanalyzed’ to ‘ unanalyza- 
ble,” here ; it would be a discouraging outlook for psychology if every 
meaning should turn out to be a wholly unique bit of experience. The 
eye, Professor Huey points out, runs ahead of the process of inner speech, 
and while the meaning is associated chiefly with the latter. some suggestion 
of it keeps pace with the eye. 

Part II, which deals with the history of written language and of reading, 
is of interest chiefly to the general reader, and the remainder of the book 
concerns the student of pedagogical methods. It is comforting to find, 
amid accounts of the bewildering and cumbrous machinery for teaching 
the child to read, that the author in his chapter on ‘‘ Learning to Read at 
Home '"’ has still faith in the possibility of that natural method by which 
so many of us taught ourselves to read, with no realization whatever of the 
tremendous intellectual feat we were performing. 

MARGARET FLOY WASHBURN. 
VASSAR COLLEGE. 


The Will to Doubt: An Essay in Philosophy for the General Thinker. 
By ALFrep H. Lioyp. London, Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1907. 
—pp. x, 285. 

One of the most difficult of tasks is that of writing a book on philoso- 
phy which shall be at once comprehensible to the general reader and accep- 
table to the professional philosopher ; for curiously enough, when the writer 
on philosophical subjects lays aside his technical language, he too often 
discards at the same time his regard for the ordinary rules of logic. It 
is not surprising, then, if Professor Lloyd has not wholly succeeded in 
his attempt, and if 7he Will te Doubt, though often interesting and some- 
times suggestive, must nevertheless be characterized as lacking in clearness 
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of statement and in accuracy of reasoning. One great virtue, however, 
must be conceded to it ; it is not stereotyped, and even in its faults, which 
are great, it avoids the academic commonplaces. 

The problem proposed is the investigation and evaluation of doubt, 
which is justly recognized as an important factor in the intellectual life of 
the present, and, indeed, of all times. As stated in the preface, the thesis 
of the book is that doubt is essential to real belief; but in the following 
chapters the course of the argument tends to identify the two, and thus to 
make it possible to apply to doubt whatever assertions can be shown to 
hold of belief. Moreover, one has constantly to reckon with the assump- 
tions that whatever is possible is real, and that every idea vouches for the 
existence of a corresponding reality, the nature of which is left in obscurity, 
but which is described as other than the conscious processes involved, and 
also as constituting the object of every doubter’s implicit creed. The larg- 
est portion of the book is given up to an examination, first of the ordinary, 
then of the scientific views, and the usual confusions and contradictions in- 
herent in experience are set forth. Especial emphasis is laid upon the 
paradoxes of science, which are to be regarded as a justification of the 
doubter’s position, since they lead beyond the limitations which science 
would otherwise be unable to recognize, much less overcome. The same 
mode of treatment is applied to the contradictions between the individual 
and the social sides of human personality, and here too ‘‘ doubt is found to 
make for belief.’ There follows a glorification of Descartes as a typical 
doubter, and the book ends with an account of the Doubter’s World, in 
which contradiction is identified with the principle of activity and therefore 
made essential to all genuine knowledge and experience. The Hegelian- 
ism of the final chapters is extremely superficial in character, popular in the 
bad sense of the term, and filled with a sort of moral and religious unction, 
the nature of which may be gathered from a passage on page 205, in which 
the doctrine of continuous creation is said to represent God as ‘‘ always up 
to date’’ in his relations with the world. 

GRACE NEAL DOLSON. 
WELLs COLLEGE, 


Der Intellektualismus in der Griechischen Ethik. Von MAX WUNDT. 
Leipzig, Wilhelm Engelmann, 1907. — pp. vi, 104. 


This treatise is, as the author informs us, a preliminary study to a larger 
work on Greek ethics, which will aim to examine the relations of scientific 
ethics to the general ethical thought of the Greeks. Such an undertaking 
will make necessary a thorough treatment of the Pre-Socratic period, in 
which the most important ethical movements to be found in the later 
systems had already been developed or at least foreshadowed. Dr- 
Wundt’s thesis is that Greek ethics is, in spite of occasional limitations, 
wholly inteilectualistic, that the intellectualistic conception is deeply rooted 
in the moral consciousness of the Greeks. The Socratic principle that 
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virtue is knowledge is merely a pregnant expression of the point of view 
which is common to all their thinkers. For Plato wisdom is the supreme 
virtue ; even for Aristotle the dianoetical virtues are superior to the practical, 
and right reason ought to regulate conduct ; according to Epicurus knowl- 
edge teaches us how to realize the highest Good by the proper choice of 
pleasures and pains ; and also with the Stoics knowledge is indispensable 
to virtue, if not identical with it. We find the same intellectualistic tend- 
encies in the precursors of Socrates, in the Sophists, in Democritus, in 
Heraclitus, yes, even in the Homeric poems. 

This intellectualism seems strange to us to-day ; we are convinced that 
a man may know the right and yet follow his evil instincts, and that the 
simple-minded may instinctively hit upon the Good. We can understand 
this surprising bias of the Greeks when we trace their ethical intellectualism 
to its origins. We shall find that it has grown out of three entirely distinct 
tendencies of thought, which, however, are related to each other and have 
influenced each other in many ways: they are described as Homeric in- 
tellectualism, mystical intellectualism, and practical intellectualism. 

Dr. Wundt shows how in the Homeric epics the man of prudence, calm 
deliberation, and wide experience comes to be set against the man of 
impulse and passion, how the former is always pointing out to the latter, 
whose vision is obscured by his emotions, the effects of his rash acts, 
Not only does the man of passion harm himself; led by blind impulse he 
also violates his duties to the State, his fellows, his family, and the gods, 
and thus becomes unjust. The unjust comes to be looked upon as a fool, 
the calm and prudent as just. We discover similar traces of ethical intel- 
lectualism in Hesiod, in the elegiac poets, in the tragedies, and in Aristoph- 
anes. Like ared thread the old Homeric idea that passion is foolishness, 
that it leads to injustice, and that injustice and ignorance are therefore the 
same, runs through the Greek tragedies. We note, however, in the course 
of development a change of emphasis. In Homer the prudent and just 
man is the antithesis of the passionate man ; later on, in Democritus, the 
unjust man is conceived as the antithesis of the wise and prudent man: 
injustice is error. We get here a completion of the psychologically false 
intellectualism : emotions are transformed into more or less unconscious 
logical processes. The principle of the Democritean ethics is Aoyiepéc, 
which consists in making a correct choice of pleasures (pp. 1-18). 

But the Greek also believes in gods and demons whose will he must do 
in order to keep them well-disposed. But what is their will? The seer 
knows that which is hidden from men, and which, nevertheless, has no in- 
considerable influence upon the results of their actions. Here, again, 
knowledge is the source of right action. It is taken for granted that he 
who knows the rules for human conduct will follow them, since the motives 
of fear and reverence are regarded as strong enough tocompel. This mys- 
tical intellectualism, which is found in Homer and Hesiod, receives a new 
impetus in the religious movement of the sixthcentury. Through the mys- 
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teries the participant hopes to escape Hades and to achieve a blessed fate 
after death. Those who know the secret doctrines will enter upon a happy 
life (Orphic mysteries and Pythagoreanism). We also find examples of this 
form of intellectualism in the early philosophers (Xenophanes, Heraclitus, 
Empedocles) as well as in the literature of the Greeks (pp. 18-33). 

The author shows how these two forms of intellectualism gradually nierge 
into and mutually influence each other in the tragic poets (pp. 33 ff.), and 
then discusses the third source of intellectualism, which he finds in the 
peculiar Greek notion of virtue (aperg). Virtue is practical efficiency having 
a purpose, and as such can be taught and acquired. In Homer dper# is 
almost wholly identical with efficiency, efficiency in the sense of outward 
skill, some dexterity which one has learned and which one understands. 
This notion of efficiency gradually passes over into our modern notion of 
virtue, but something of its original meaning perhaps still attaches to the 
word. The skilful man is one who knows his business ; only in case he has 
learned the rules of his méfizer can he be regarded as efficient. So too 
the virtuous man must be efficient in semething. The goal of this effi- 
ciency may be defined differently according to the moral ideals of different 
periods and movements of thought, but the conception that it is something 
that one must have learned, something that one must know, was, from the 
outset, so firmly fixed in the specific Greek notion of virtue that it could 
not easily be lost (pp. 37—40). 

The question now arises, How came these ideals of the man of prudence, 
the mystical sage, and the skilful artisan, to be so fused that the later 
thinkers could look upon them as the goal of a unified endeavor? It isthe 
feeling of worth, the esteem, the appreciation, which they all arouse, that 
finally unites these three groups of human beings with each other : they are 
the most worthy personalities and hence moral ideals. But from the very 
beginning the mystical sage occupies the most prominent place. And we 
find in nearly all the ethical systems that wisdom, which in time changes 
from mystical wisdom to scientific wisdom, takes the highest place. It is 
almost always assumed that he who possesses the greatest wisdom will best 
meet the demands of rational prudence and practical efficiency (pp. 40-42). 

The second chapter gives a survey of the development of intellectualism 
in Greek ethics, taking up the Sophists and Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, the 
Epicureans, the Stoics, and Neo-Platonism. Dr. Wundt points out that the 
general character of the different ethical systems is determined by the 
different emphasis which is placed upon the three forms of intellectualism 
which have been mentioned, and by the various ways in which they influ- 
ence each other. Practical intellectualism wholly controls the thinking of 
the Sophists and of Socrates in the beginnings of scientific ethics, but plays 
no great réle afterward. The entire development of intellectualism is for 
the most part marked by the reciprocal influence of the mystical and 
Homeric forms. Plato transforms the practical notion of virtue into the 
scientific notion, and this he connects directly with the mystical point of 
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view by means of the ingenious conception of reminiscence. Scientific 
investigation becomes the bridge between mystical knowledge and pru- 
dence. In Aristotle, Homeric intellectualism prevails almost exclusively ; 
theoretical wisdom, which is here identical with scientific knowledge, form- 
ing a separate element. Thisis still truer of the system of Epicurus, but in 
his portrayal of the wise man we discern faint traces of the mystical sage, 
These features are more and more emphasized from this time on ; Homeric 
intellectualism becomes more and more completely absorbed into mystical 
intellectualism, the climax being reached in Neo-Platonism. 
FRANK THILLY. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Das Gesetz der Vernunft und die ethischen Strimungen der Gegenwart, 
Von Ernst Marcus. Herford, Menckhoff, 1907. — pp. iv, 284. 


The object of this book is to show that the Kantian system of ethics is a 
pure science, that the moral laws and even the supreme legal principles 
can be deduced and established logically, with mathematical precision. 
We need no longer search for the science of ethics, the author declares ; it 
is complete, though only in its principles. ‘‘ All that is required is to show 
that Kant has enabled us to deduce ethical propositions and to discover 
moral errors ‘with geometric accuracy,’ that we are able to give exact 
ethical proofs "’ (p. 6). 

The notion of law, which is the product of the intellect or of pure reason, 
is the basal concept of ethics. The important criterion of morality which 
Kant has discovered is: Thou shalt act according to a law which is logi- 
cally suited to rational beings. To this law must be applied the universal 
and necessary characteristics of the concept of law, which are described as 
follows: (1) The law holds exclusively for the subjects to whom the law is 
addressed ; (2) it holds absolutely, without exception, for all subjects of the 
law ; (3) the third characteristic is the principle of te conservation of the 
substance of these subjects of the law (pp. 35 ff.). From the notion of the 
law and these fundamental characteristics of law all moral laws can be 
logically deduced, ¢. g., the injunction against murder and suicide, the 
law of neutrality (impartiality) of the law, the basal law of morals (veracity), 
the command against injury, and the law of furtherance, etc. 

We also have a second criterion of morality, the absence of which would 
not contradict the notion of law as such, but would contradict a law adapted 
to intelligent beings. For the law for intelligent beings must do justice to 
their necessary intellectual character, that is, it must recognize and demand 
their character as a unified teleological centre, since it has to regulate the 
matter of their purposes. Indeed, it presupposes this unity of person since 
its command of persistent obedience is addressed to this very unity. The 
consciousness of this unity (self-consciousness) reaches its full fruition only 
as there arises the consciousness of responsibility before the law, the con- 
sciousness of the unified causality of all acts, 7. ¢., the consciousness of free- 
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dom, ‘ which would not be found in us without the law (not even in idea).’ 
To live ethically means to act in accordance with the natural character of 
man as the purposive being, as the lord of ends. Henc® there results the 
relation of the pure formula of law to the teleological formula: a law which 
contradicts the former is under all circumstances contrary to morals. The 
pure formula of the law is therefore the primary criterion of the true moral 
law. But it does not suffice that a law be in accordance with this pure 
formula. Rather, the second question arises: Does it do justice to the 
qualified or teleological formula? The latter is therefore the secondary 
necessary criterion of the true moral law. The teleological law also makes 
clear to us whence we derive the concept of perfection. The law prescribes 
the pursuit of the totality of all conceivable, humanly possible moral ends, 
and it does this in such a way that the teleological subject is furthered 
thereby, 7. ¢., that his power of pursuing ends is intensified. (From a 
résumé of the author on p. 104.) 

Mr. Marcus, who is himself a practical jurist, regards law as a part of 
ethics, ethics bearing the same relation to jurisprudence as mathematics to 
natural science. The jurist of the future must study ethics, but the prac- 
tical jurist of to-day is better fitted to be an ethical investigator and teacher 
than the modern theologian (pp. ix, 128). The logical necessity of law 
and of the Stateis proved (pp. 122 ff.), and the basal principle of law de- 
duced from the supreme moral principles. The author then proceeds to 
establish, on strict logical grounds, of course, the right of property, showing 
communism to be illogical and unethical ; points out the ethical basis of 
the penal law ; ‘‘deduces"’ the laws of sexual life ; and proves the ethical 
necessity of the liberal party, the separation of church and state, and the 
unction of the state in education (pp. 132 ff.). 

Mr. Marcus is a faithful follower of Kant. He has written a number of 
books in which he reproduces in clear and intelligible language, and with 
additional proofs and illustrations, the thoughts of his great master. He is 
vigorous, forceful, and direct ; apt to be boastful and to speak with impa- 
tience and contempt of those who will not see the absolute cogency of his 
arguments : a temper not unusual with rationalistic thinkers. His habit of 
impugning the motives of those who do not see things as he does, of call- 
ing them hypocrites and deceived deceivers, is, to say the least, unfortunate, 

FRANK THILLY. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Die Naturgeschichte der Moral und die Physik des Denkens: Der Ideal- 
ismus eines Materialisten. Von ALBERT KANN. Wien und Leipzig, 
Wilhelm Braumiiller, 1907.— pp. xv, 243. 


We have herea good illustration of the thinking of a man who has never, 
as he himself confesses, made a study of psychology and philosophy. It 
is quite natural, under the circumstances, that the author should have had 
misgivings at the end of the book as to whether his ideas were really 
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original, and that he should have regretted his inability to devote himself 
to the study of philosophy and psychology. We have no misgivings on 
this point, but we fully share his regrets. Dr. Kann consoles himself with 
the thought that he would never have reached his original and independent 
solutions of certain questions if he had first become acquainted with the 
problems and their answers through the works of others ; but the reader will 
not find it so easy to console himself for this slight oversight on his part. 
There is a naive simplicity and a child-like confidence about the writer 
which is certainly original, and which a profounder knowledge of the his- 
tory of thought would surely have destroyed. ‘‘ Take my hand reader,"’ 
he says, “‘ and let me lead you, and I have one favor to ask of you: ‘Do 
not struggle against facts.''" We take his hand and go with him to the 
end of the journey, viewing the ‘facts’ against which he asks us not to 
struggle, until he takes sorrowful leave of us in the following words : ‘‘ Like 
flowers I gave thee my thoughts, forget-me-nots, that gaze at thee with 
true blue eyes. Like flowers, . . . and thou knewest not how the root 
struggled in the ground. Flowers theyare: children of flowers and fathers 
in turn of flowers. . . . Giving too is a compulsion. . . . Asa mother 
will always love her child though it has given her ever so much pain. . . . 
I have reached theend. Whether my ideas may not lie too far afield from 
the thoughts of the common man, . . . whether the book may not be too 
popular in style for the scholar, too physical for the psychologist, . . . too 
psychological for the chemist, . . . too philosophical for the scientist, . . . 
too materialistic for the philosopher . . . I knowit not. But I am strong 
enough to tell myself my fable : the fable of the ‘ cherry-tree’'’ (p. 26). 

Dr. Kann does not take kindly to metaphysical, supersensible thinking 
(p. 65), and yet his whole book is nothing but an attempt to construct a 
system of metaphysics. A theory, he tells us, has no claim to truth, that 
is, permanent truth. Nothing is permanently true, the truth of yesterday 
is alie to-day. Externally true, . . . true forever, is nothing but the direc- 
tion, the directive of truth, the striving after truth (p. 185). All hypotheses 
and explanations are only ideas, results of a conflict of ideas. There is 
no fixed law for the truth, except at most this: Truth is that upon which 
we can build further, with chances of agreement. No logic, that is the 
new logic. ‘‘ Bahnfrei/ fiir das individuelle Denken"’ (p. 215). Man- 
kind will always have unsolved problems so long as they are able to ask 
new questions, and advance in their evolution. Unsolved problems are 
the necessary results of our laws of thought. ‘‘To explain by our own 
brain-psychology metaphysics, which is constantly forcing itself upon us, 
is perhaps the profoundest idea of my book"’ (p. 186). 

The fundamental theses of the book, according to the author, are these : 
The world is such as it appears to my thinking ego, which is compelled to 
deliberate for the sake of further evolution. And my thinking ego isa 
part of the actually existing world in which there exist as actual laws: the 
law of evolution, the compulsion to deliberate for the sake of further evolu- 
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tion, the struggle of ideas, and the individualism of thought-atoms’’ (p. 
204). This standpoint, the idea of the progress of humanity, Dr. Kann 
confesses, is an ancient fact ; but he thinks it has never been applied so 
extensively in the explanation of the world, nor have such consequences 
been deduced from it as by him. ‘*‘ Where Anaximander has guessed, 
Spinoza laid the foundation, Darwin built,’’ he modestly declares, ‘‘ there 
I add another story and place a temporary roof over it.’’ 

These theories are grounded upon a naive materialism. The material- 
istic, physical explanation of thought is said to be the only one destined to 
uncover the veils which still conceal our thought-processes from us. 
Thought is explained by the movement of atoms in the brain. Points of 
thought (Gedankenpunkie) are material points which can send out waves, 
Every such point also has the power to filter waves coming from another 
thought-point, to curl waves passing through it, to let them pass through 
unchanged, to deflect them, polarize them, absorb them, reflect them, etc. 
From these points of thought are derived the laws of thought: the conflict 
of ideas, the triumph of selection of the fittest idea, the continued evolu- 
tion of thought as a whole, and of the particular points of thought, selec- 
tion through the sum-total of thought-points which we call the apparatus 
of consciousness, the individualism of the particular thought-points, the 
hypothesis of a struggle for existence in the brain, the result of which is a 
certain state of equilibrium, which, however, is always destroyed by nature, 
making possible further development (p. 140). 

Of course, these ‘laws’ do not follow from any knowledge we have of 
the brain ; they are simply read into the brain, The fact is the author 
constructs a philosophy of history upon the theory of evolution, reads this 
into the brain, and then — simply reads it out again. He has never studied 
philosophy, but he can do a good old-fashioned philosophical trick. ‘‘ Ach! 
das sind Taschenspielersachen ! "’ 

FRANK TILLY. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Précis raisonné de morale pratique, par questions et reponses. Par ANDRE 
LALANDE. Paris, F. Alcan, 1907. —pp. v, 70. 


The French lay great stress on moral instruction in the schools, and 
have published many little books for service in this field. It is not often, 
however, that such a good one is offered as that prepared by Professor 
Lalande. His object in writing it was to place in the hands of the pupils 
in the /ycée, and of their parents, a somewhat detailed account of the prin- 
ciples along which their education shall proceed. The little work does not 
aim to present the dogmas of a philosophical school or religion, but a table 
of practical truths, the generally accepted moral rules. Before publishing 
the Précis, the author consulted a number of his colleagues in France, and 
also submitted it to the Societé francaise de philosophie for discussion. 

In the Introduction the author takes up the subject of morality, morality 
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and conscience, and morality and happiness. This is followed by Part I, 
General Rights and Duties, under which head are discussed: Good Will 
and Courage, Personality, Intellectual Duty, Justice and Tolerance, Solid- 
arity, Fraternity, The Moral Life. Part II bears the title, Particular 
Rights and Duties of Children, and treats of the following topics : Particu- 
lar Morality, The Family, Discipline and Instruction, Companions, 
Initiative and the Choice of a Profession. 

The manual is clear and sensible, but there will be some regret that the 
author did not abandon the catechetical method, which has become such a 
firmly established tradition with French writers of books on moral instruc- 
tion. The demand for brevity, emphasis, and clearness, which is Professor 
Lalande’s reason for using this method, might have been met without it. 

FRANK THILLY. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
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Early Greek Philosophy. By JoHN BuRNeET. Second Edition. Adam 
and Charles Black, London, 1908. — pp. x, 433. 

Realities and Ideals, Social, Political, Literary, and Artistic. By FREDERIC 
HARRISON. The Macmillan Co., New York, 1908.—pp. xiii, 462. 
$1.75. 

Lectures on the Elementary Psychology of Feeling and Attention. By 
EDWARD BRADFORD TITCHENER. The Macmillan Co., New York, 
1908. — pp. ix, 404. 1.40. 

The Soul of Progress. By J. EDWARD MERCER. Williams and Norgate, 
London, 1907. — pp. xvii, 296. 

The Philosopher's Martyrdom: A Satire. By Paut Carus. The Open 
Court Publishing Co., Chicago, 1908. — pp. vi, 67. $1.00. 

The Age of Mental Virility. By W.A. NEWMAN DORLAND. The Century 
Co., New York, 1908. — pp. vii, 229. $1.00. 

Social Education. By Coiin A. Scotr. Ginn and Company, Boston. — 
pp. xi, 300. $1.25. 

University of Iowa Studies in Psychology. Edited by CARL EMIL SEASHORE. 
(The Psychological Review, Monograph Supplements, Vol. IX, No. 2.) 
The Review Publishing Co., Lancaster, Pa., 1908. — pp. 148. 

The Scope and Content of the Science of Anthropology. By Juut DIESERUD. 
The Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago, 1908. — pp. 200. 

Magic Squares and Cubes. By W. S. ANDREWS. With Chapters by 
Pau Carus, L. S. Frierson, C. A. BROWNE, J2., and an Introduction 
by Paut Carus. The Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago, 1908. — pp. 
199. 

Voraussetsungen und Ziele des Erkennens: Untersuchungen iiber die 
Grundfragen der Logik. Von JoNAS CouHN. Leipzig, Wilhelm Engel- 
mann, 1908. —pp. viii, 526. M. to. 
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Das Seelenleben des Kindes : Ausgewahilte Vorlesungen. Von KARL GROOS. 
Zweite umgearbeitete und vermehrte Auflage. Berlin, Reuther und 
Reichard, 1908. — pp. 260. M. 3.60. 

Die philosophischen Lehren in Leibnizens Théodicée. Von ADELHEID 
THOnes. Halle, A. S., Max Niemeyer, 1908. — pp. 79. 

Materie und Organismus bet Leibniz. Von HANs Lupwic Kocu. Halle, 
A. S., Max Niemeyer, 1908. — pp. viii, 59. 

Uber Christian Gabriel Fischers Verniinftige Gedanken von der Natur. 
Von AuGust Kurz. Halle, A. S., Max Niemeyer, 1908. — pp. 55. 

La dynamis et les tro’s ames: Essai de psychologie Néo-Aristotélicienne. 
Par J.-PAUL MILLIET. Paris, E. Sansot et Cie, 1908. — pp. 383. 
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LOGIC AND METAPHYSICS. 


Die angeblich falsche Wissenstheorie der Psychologie: Ein Protest. 
RICHARD HERBERTZ. Z. f. Psych., XLVI, 4, pp. 275-287. 


This article is a refutation of H. A. Pritchard's ‘‘ Criticism of the Psy- 
chologists’ Treatment of Knowledge.’’ Herbertz objects, in the first place, 
to Pritchard's use of the term ‘ known’ as meaning indifferently both con- 
tents of consciousness and objects of knowledge. In the second place, 
Pritchard frankly assumes without proof that the contents of consciousness 
as such and the objects of knowledge as such coincide not only with each 
other, but also with the real objects of the external world. To the first 
coincidence Herbertz objects, because contents of consciousness form only 
a small part of all the possible objects of knowledge. Therefore psy- 
chology is justified in making them its peculiar subject-matter. The second 
case of assumed coincidence must stand or fall with Pritchard's own meta- 
physical point of view. Besides, it is based upon a wrong conception of 
the historical development of subjective idealism and a misunderstanding 
of English empiricism. Locke, Berkeley, and Hume do not deny extra- 
conscious objects of ideas nor maintain that our ideas have no relations to 
such objects. This kind of empiricism has nothing in the world to do with 
modern psychology. Again, it is also not at all relevant to the abstract 
point of view of the psychologist whether the metaphysician postulates an 
identity between the idea and the external object represented by the idea. 
Such or any other subject-object relation is not a psychological question at 
all. Finally, Pritchard objected to explaining complex mental phenomena 
by reducing them to simpler ones, yet he could not offer a better substitute 
than a return to the old faculty psychology, a proposition which needs no 


further comment. 
L. R. GEISSLER. 
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Ueber die psychologischen und die logischen Grundlagen des Bewegungs- 
begriffes. MAX FRISCHEISEN-KOHLER. Z. f. Psych., XLVI, 5, pp. 
334-344- 

The writer's aim is to refute R. Hamann, who attempted to show, in 
agreement with Mach’s purely phenomenological interpretation of physics 
and other natural sciences, how psychology differs from them only in 
method or in the attitude toward given conscious contents. A _ typical 
example is offered by the term ‘ motion,’ which, according to Hamann, is 
based upon the perception of mutual change between the relations of an 
object to its background. The fact that the motion is predicated of the 
object rather than of the background is due, in his opinion, to a reference 
by analogy to our own haptic and motor experiences. In opposition to 
this, the writer holds that such a psychological analysis may perhaps ex- 
plain the popular notions and even the Aristotelian view of physical motion ; 
but for the understanding of the modern scientific concept of motion it is 
entirely inadequate, because it leaves out of account the logical motives 
that led to a revised formulation of the principles of mechanics. The 
purely mathematical description of change neither demands nor is capable 
of an interpretation which makes use of an analogy with conscious human 
experience. The dynamical description of motion introduces, besides the 
concepts of energy and mass, a constant reference to an arbitrary system 
of codérdinates. The question whether the body or the background moves 
has no meaning to the mathematician or physicist, because he always as- 
sumes his system of codrdinates to be at rest. 

L. R. GEISSLER. 


Knowledge and Imagination, J]. MARK BALDWIN. Psych. Rev., XV, 3, 

pp. 181-196. 

The present article discusses the relation of the actual and the imagina- 
tive in the development of knowledge. Every cognitive content must have 
both renderings. The imaginative is the instrumental or dynamic factor ; 
the actual is the truth-recognizing or static factor. No content is ever 
merely given ; it is more or less the product of the selecting forces of con- 
sciousness. The imaginative is instrumental to the establishment of the 
actual. Not truth, however, but the imagination of that which may become 
truth, is instrumental. By the play of this imaginative construction, the 
factual passes into the instrumental image, which ultimately itself passes 
into the actual. The instrumental content, which can justly lay claim to 
truth, must be for common acceptance and must possess a generality by 
virtue of which its claims may be tested. But it never loses its personal 
aspect ; it is always a reading which is the result of interest, and, because 
of this teleological nature, it possesses a degree of ‘privacy.’ It is only in 
the zsthetic experience that there is given us an inkling of how these two 
phases of the cognitive process come together. In cognitive experience 
dualism is emphasized ; the factual and the teleological here tend to fall 
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apart. But in the over-logical and over-practical content, usually called 
wsthetic, we find a reunion of the separated phases. The esthetic experi- 
ence exhibits a degree of finality and absoluteness impossible to the 
development of experience as cognition. The object of contemplative 
interest is an object that embodies and fulfils the self. Having enumer- 
ated three ways in which the esthetic experience may be considered 
absolute, the author concludes his article with a remark concerning idealism 
and realism. He urges that his comparative method offers the possibility 
of a satisfactory solution of the problem of the relativity of reals. The 


solution is found in the esthetic mode of experience. 
G. W. CUNNINGHAM. 


Pragmatisme et intellectualisme. A, Cuipe. Rev. Ph., XXXIII, 4, pp. 

367-388. 

The dogmatism of theology, through Descartes’s influence, is supposed 
to have given way to a different method, that of rationalism. In reality, 
however, rationalism is quite as dogmatic as theology. It uncritically as- 
sumes that there is a correspondence between the conceptions of reason 
and the nature of reality. This theory, however, refutes itself in that it 
gives rise to contradictory abstractions, all of which are assumed to be true. 
Out of this confusion, a new method is born, that of pragmatism. In oppo- 
sition to rationalism, it denies that abstract logical categories are adequate 
to the nature of reality. It denies reality to anything but immediately 
given, concrete experience. But, in opposition to Descartes, it has tended 
to set a value on obscure thought, a tendency which would be fatal to intel- 
lectual life, if carried out. Manifestly, this extreme pragmatism is impos- 
sible. A reasonable pragmatism, which will be the metaphysics of the 
future, will mediate between the dogmatism and abstractions of rationalism 
and the obscure and unorganized thought of present-day pragmatism. Its 
line of advance is indicated by the study of the methodology of the sciences, 
which has made it possible to do equal justice to the concrete and imme- 
diate nature of reality and to the abstract constructions of science by show- 
ing that the latter have a necessary functional reality in organizing experi- 
ence. Such a pragmatism would be rationalism made aware of its non- 


ontological character. 
A. H. JONES. 


The Thirteen Pragmatisms. A. O. Lovejoy. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. 

Meth., V, 1, pp. 5-12; 2, pp. 29-39. 

(1) Primarily, pragmatism maintained that the meaning of any proposi- 
tion is reducible to the future consequences in experience to which that 
proposition points. The experience whose occurrence constitutes the mean- 
ing of the judgment may have one date; the apprehension of the judg- 
ment’s validity may have quite another. The fullest knowledge of the 
beliefs meaning, therefore, may throw no light on the question of its legiti- 
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macy. (2) The consequences of the “ruth of a proposition and the conse- 
quences of de/ief in a proposition have been habitually confused. Taken 
in the one sense, the theory is equivalent to the assertion that only defi- 
nitely predictive propositions have real meaning. Taken in another sense, 
the theory does not require that propositions refer to the future at all. In 
the first sense, the formula has the effect of very narrowly limiting the range 
of significant judgments. In the second sense, it is the mildest of truisms. 
(3) But the pragmatic theory of meaning in its first sense leads to a theory 
about the meaning of truth. Judgments are true if their prediction is real- 
ized. But James makes an exception in favor of ‘necessary truths,’ 
which, since they coerce the mind as soon as they are clearly presented to 
it, are verified ‘on the spot.’ According to this phase of pragmatism, 
judgments are not true till they become true ; and when they have become 
true, they have no importance, for their reference is to the dead past. (4) 
The notion of the ¢x fost facto character of all truth is sometimes expressed 
by the observation that those propositions are true which ‘will work’ or 
which you can ‘live by." What is usually meant is, that those judgments 
are true which hitherto Aave worked. (5) But a belief may ‘work’ in two 
very different senses: either by having its actual prediction fulfilled, or by 
contributing to the energies, or efficiency, or chance of survival, of those 
who believe it. (6) This doctrine is a reflection of the doctrine of the real 
futurity or ‘ openness’ of the future, and of the determinative or ‘creative’ 
efficacy of each ‘present’ moment in the ever-transient process of con- 
scious judgment, choice, and action. (7) The criterion of the truth of 
knowledge, as formulated by Perry, is ‘the satisfying character of the 
practical transition from cognitive expectation to fulfilment, or the reso- 
lution of doubt into practical immediacy.’ (8) This is entirely different 
from the contention that to determine whether a proposition is true is to 
apply the test of ‘ satisfyingness’ directly and simfiiciter. (9g) According 
to this view, satisfaction, as an essential mark of the apprehension of truth, 
can be had only upon condition that other satisfactions be ignored or flatly 
rejected. (10) Another pragmatism holds that ‘axioms are postulates,’ 
and that postulates are as valid as any human judgments can ever be, pro- 
vided they be the expression of a genuine ‘ practical’ need. (11) Kindred 
to this is the doctrine that axioms are necessities, and that the action of 
voluntary choice in belief is always limited by a permanent system of 
a priori principles of possibility and impossibility inhering in the nature of 
intellect. (12) A separable assertion is that of the equal legitimacy of 
those postulates which appear indispensable as presuppositions for effective 
dealing with the physical world, and of those which seem demanded in 
order to give meaning to men’s moral and esthetic natures. (13) Lastly, 
we find the doctrine that an essential part of our idea of an object or fact 
consists in an apprehension of its relation to some purpose or subjective 


interest on our part. 
F, A. PEEK. 
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Are Mental Processes in Space? W.P. MontaGue. The Monist, XVIII, 

I, pp. 21-30. 

That the psychical exists in space is to be inferred from the fact that the 
ordinary man regards his mental states as located in his body. Further, 
it is a rule that every invisible thing is located in the same place as the 
visible thing which varies directly and immediately with it; ¢. g., elec- 
tricity or gravitative attraction. According to this rule, mental processes 
would be located in the central nervous system. To the objection that to 
locate consciousness in space is to make it r.ere appearance, we reply that 
the empirical consciousness to which we refer is generally considered as 
located in time without disrespect to the eternal consciousness. To the ob- 
jection, that, if our sensations exist in space, they should appear as defi- 
nitely extended, we answer that this is true of none of our experience 
admitted to exist in space, except the visual and tactual. The third objec- 
tion, that, since consciousness in its very nature is incapable of being per- 
ceived externally, it cannot exist in space, would apply equally well to 
potential energy, which is admitted to exist in space. This suggests the 
hypothesis that consciousness isa form of potential energy. In the modes 
of potential energy into which nerve currents can pass, we havea system 
rich enough to express the manifoldness of psychic life. Besides, the 
determination of the intensity of a sensation according to the law of rela- 
tivity parallels the determination of a mode of potential energy by the 
opposition of one mode of kinetic energy to another. The view outlined 
in this paper would have the advantage of reconciling interaction and 


parallelism. 


C. H, WILLIAMS. 


Consciousness and Reality. J. E. Boopin. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. 

Meth., V, 7, pp. 169-178; 9, pp. 225-234. 

Consciousness cannot be a relation - for, sinceall relations are conscious 
relations, we cannot identify consciousness with the sum-total of its rela- 
tions. The fact that consciousness appears under certain energetic condi- 
tions of structure and stimulus does not prove that it is nothing else than 
the interaction of structure and stimulus. For how can consciousness ve 
produced out of non-conscious energies? Psychological processes may 
be regarded as energetic, but this does not mean that consciousness is 
energy. Conscious processes may be measured, not so consciousness. 
The interpretation of consciousness as a thing is unsatisfactory. The ego 
cannot be understood as a stream of conscious processes, for much of the 
associative mechanism is unconscious. The explanation of consciousness 
as an epiphenomenon is untenable ; for how can material energetic proc- 
esses produce something that is not energy? Parallelism is still more unin- 
telligible. It only doubles the difficulty by leaving physiological and psy- 
chological processes suspended in the air. The interaction theory is just 
as unsatisfactory. For how can the consciousness of pain or blue interact 
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with the physiological processes of pain and blue. By regarding con- 
sciousness as an independent variable, we have the simplicity of materialism 
without the contradiction of trying to convert energy into non-energy. If 
you take away from the side of consciousness all that is energetic, is not 
consciousness reduced to an abstraction? Only in the same sense that 
space is an abstraction. Space has no causal relations to the energies in 
space, and yet it makes a decided difference to these energies that they 
must interact in space. Consciousness makes only one difference to reality, 
—the difference of awareness. It throws upon the energetic structure the 
responsibility for the diversity of facts and changes. Consciousness makes 
the difference between mere habit and instinct, on the one hand, and mem- 
ory and apperception, on the other. It transforms the whole flow of change 
from mechanical to teleological causality, and thus makes possible an infi- 
nitely greater degree of individual adjustment. Consciousness is not a by- 
product of energy, but a new fact added. Pathological cases are due to 
physiological disorganization. Consciousness, as awareness, is a general 
precondition without which there could not be value at all, but conscious- 
ness does not explain any particular value or meaning. The distribution 
of consciousness, so far as psychology is concerned, is a question of evi- 
dence. But, for epistemological purposes, it is easier to assume that it is a 
constant, and that the difference in its effectiveness is due not to it but to 
the energetic conditions in the universe. This view of consciousness 
avoids the problem of origin. Consciousness is not private and subjective, 
but objective. Privacy is due to individual tendencies. This conception of 
consciousness does not solve the problem of knowledge, but it makes the 
problem less complicated. The problem of immortality remains the same 
on this as on any other theory. Individual immortality would depend 
upon the continuity of energetic conditions, not upon consciousness. This 
would fit in with the religious dogma of the resurrection of the body. 
M. MOLLoy. 


PSYCHOLOGY. 


Gefiithissuggestion und Phantasiegefiihi. ROBERT SAXINGER. Z. f. 
Psych., XLVI, 6, pp. 401-428. 


The first half of this article deals with suggestion as a purely psychical 
event whose nature consists in the fact that something, because it is thought 
as real, is actually experienced as real. Its psychological basis is not 
merely a matter of ideas, but one of judgments or assumptions (Annahmen). 
The matter suggested is accepted as real or silently taken for granted. Of 
course the vividness of the images representing the suggested objects is 
also in many cases of great importance. Even feelings and emotional dis- 
positions may be produced, changed, or destroyed, at least temporarily, 
through the influence of suggestion. In order that a suggested feeling 
may be experienced as real, it must be anticipated in the form of an imag- 


inary, or better, fancied feeling (Phantasiegefuh/), as Meinong has called 
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the qualitatively peculiar psychical process which stands midway between 
ideas and feelings, and which takes place whenever we try to recall a pre- 
viously experienced feeling. The second half of the article refutes a num- 
ber of objections by Diirr to a previous article by the author, ‘‘Uber die 
Natur der Phantasiegefiihle und Phantasiebegehrungen.'’ Saxinger reasserts 
that a feeling gradually fades away, not only under continuous affective 
excitation, but also by discontinuously repeated stimulation. However, 
fancied feelings are not subject to this process of dying away. Another 
mistake of Diirr seems to be his assumption that fancied feelings are 
simply emotional states of less intensity, while experience shows that they 
may have a very high intensity. Again, introspection and observation 
make it evident that fancied feelings are not changed in their quality or 
intensity by other previous or simultaneous feelings or emotions. Since, 
then, the fancied feelings behave in many respects so differently from other 
feelings, the conclusion seems to be justified that they must be different in 


kind. 
L. R. GEISSLER. 


Psychology: What Is It About? Mary Wuitron CALkins. J. of Ph., 
Psy., and Sci. Meth., IV, 25, pp. 673-683. 


More adequate definition and classification are needed in psychology. 
Though sometimes abused, both are valuable, not only for introspective 
psychology, but for experimental and comparative psychology as well ; for 
it is necessary to possess a preliminary knowledge of the object of study. 
(1) Psychology as the Science of the Idea: Whose Idea? Psychology is de- 
fined as (1) the science of the mental state, or idea ; (2) the science of the 
mental function ; and (3) the science of the conscious self. The writer is 
convinced that the third is the correct definition. The first is inadequate, for 
the question arises: Whose idea? It is experienced as the idea of a self ; 
other idea-psychologists admit this. This self may be scientifically stud- 
ied. (II) Psychology as Science of Mental Functions : Functions of What? 
Most functional psychologists regard consciousness as reaction to environ- 
ment, and all are agreed that it is activity. The question arises: Activity 
of what? Psychology must then be the science of the functioner. Most 
functional psychologists tacitly accept this, though some may object that 
such a study is philosophical, not scientific, in character. If the func- 
tioner be conceived as the psycho-physical organism, it can certainly be 


studied scientifically. 
C. H. WILLIAMS. 


Sensory Affection and Emotions. WH. T. Wooivey. Psych. Rev., XIV, 
5, PP- 329-344. 
After a general review of Stumpf's thesis that the sensory affections are 


themselves another class of sensations, codrdinate with those already recog- 
nized, the author expresses his view that there is no sharp dividing line 
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between simple sensory affections and emotions. The simplest conceiva- 
ble case of a sensory affection, in the usual acceptation of the term, is a pain 
sensation without organic or muscular accompaniments. It possesses but 
one quality, that of painfulness. The next simplest case is a state consist- 
ing of some other sensation, ¢. g., temperature, accompanied by an alge- 
donic sensation as secondary. Beyond this there seems to be an unbroken 
series of increasing complexity, occasioned by the addition of various or- 
ganic and muscular sensations as secondary, and by increasing complexity 
in the central perceptual or ideational content, which ends only with the 
most complex emotion. If, then, we analyze any simple sensory affect 
or emotion, leaving aside those simplest cases, which exist rather as logical 
limits than as actual states, we find the same constituents, — a presenta- 
tional or representational central content with an accompanying mass of 
sensations in which pleasantness or unpleasantness and muscular and organic 
sensations are prominent. When the central content is largely represen- 
tational, and the accompanying mass of sensations is complex and intense, 
we call the experience an emotion ; when the central content is presenta- 
tional, and the mass of accompanying sensations not very complex, we 
call the experience a sensory affection. The decreased complexity is 
usually due to the lesser number of muscular and organic sensations. 
While the author agrees with Stumpf in regarding pleasure and pain in 
their simplest terms as themselves sensations, he disagrees with Stumpf in 
his theory that the emotions are a quite different type of experience from 
the simple sensory affections, and that a sharp line should be drawn 


between them. 
TAIzo NAKASHIMA. 


The Doctrine of Primary and Secondary Sensory Elements. B. S1D1s 
Psych. Rev., XV, 1, pp. 44-68; 2, pp. 106-121. 


When we take a mental cross-section of a moment of perceptual con- 
sciousness in the very act of the formation of a percept, we find sensory 
elements of a relatively intense character. The structure of the percept 
may be compared to that of the cell, a group of sensory elements constitut- 
ing the nucleus, and a mass of other sensory elements forming the tissue. 
The nuclear elements may be regarded as the vital point of the perceptual 
system. When awakened by external excitation, they form the sensitive 
organization for the release of motor energy in definite directions. These 
sensory-motor reactions, with consequent kinzsthetic sensations, may be 
regarded as constituting the very essence of the world of external, material 
objects. The central nuclear elements are intense, distinct, and definite ; 
the subordinate elements are of far less intensity. They form, nevertheless, 
the main content of the percept, giving it the fulness of reality. Yet a 
change of the subordinate elements does not matter so much as the slight- 
est modification in the quality, or even in the intensity, of the nuclear ele- 
ments. Regarded statically, the percept may be described figuratively as 
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a psychic compound, The percept forms a new compound, in which the 
component elements are disguised and transformed by the qualitative aspect 
of the central elements. The whole organism is invaded by the subtle 
influence of the nucleus, giving rise to definite sensori-motor reactions. 
The central nuclear elements thus come to present objective reality. In 
the course of evolution the sensory elements to which the organism is more 
sensitive, will be selected and become indicators of the total percept. The 
central elements forming the nucleus of the percept are given directly by 
the sense-organ stimulated by its appropriate sensory stimuli, while the 
subordinate sensory elements are given i#direct/y, — they cannot be traced 
to appropriate sensory stimuli. The indirect or secondary sensory elements 
are not images ; they are essentially sensations. A sensation differs from 
an image, in that it possesses immediacy, intensity, externality, and cannot 
be called up at will. There are no memory images in a perceptual con- 
sciousness, although the latter may be closely associated with ideational 
processes. Such ideas, however, are on the fringe of the perceptual con- 
sciousness, and do not constitute the essence of the percept. Vivid images 
succeeding sensations are sometimes described as secondary sensations. 
Only such sensations are secondary, however, as follow in the domain of 
another sense-organ a sensation due to the stimulation of a peripheral 
sense-organ. Sensations are independent; images are interconnected. 
Yet sensations do call forth other sensations, secondary sensations which 
constitute the texture of the percept. When appearing isolated, secondary 
sensations are the simplest form of hallucinations. Hallucinations are sys- 
tems of secondary sensations. Sensations can be ranged in a graduated 
series of infensities ; images can be ranged in a graduated series of vivid- 
ness. The image represents the sensation. The degree of vividness 
does not change the qualitative character of the representation. The 
slightest change in the intensity of tke sensation, however, changes its 
qualitative character. The character of the representative element is its 
extraordinary plasticity and possibility of substitution. Under ordinary 
conditions of life, the gradated series of representative vividness runs 
parallel to the gradated series of sensory intensities. Strong stimulations 
may give rise to sensations of great intensity, but the vividness of the 
representative elements may fall so low as almost to reach the minimum. 
Dissociation results. Functional psychosis, with all its protean manifesta- 
tions, may be reduced to variations of one fundamental attribute, vividness, 
A sensation, whether ‘true’ or ‘false,’ possesses rightfully the coefficient 
of reality as its necessary and inherent attribute. The percept, true or 
hallucinatory, consisting of sensory elements, has, therefore, the sensory 
coefficient of reality. Where the secondary sensory elements can be shifted 
and become primary, the percept is regarded as true ; where the secondary 
sensory elements do not admit of being shifted, and thus of becoming 
primary, the percept is regarded as hallucinatory. Representative elements 
lack the sensory coefficient of reality. Nevertheless, the image is felt as 
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image because it possesses a character of its own. As an experience sui 
generis we claim for the representation an ‘ideational’ or ‘representative’ 
coefficient. The sensation has objective, the image subjective, reality. 
Writers on psychology often refer the coefficient of reality to the will. 
Baldwin holds that image a true memory which we are able to get again 
as a sensation by voluntarily repeating the series of muscular sensations 
which were associated with it in its first experience. The author believes, 
however, that we are just as sure of the external reality of a sensation 
referred to by the memory image, even if we cannot bring about the orig- 
inal experience. External reality is the gua/e of sensory experience ; 
internal reality is the guwa/e of the image. There is a view which finds the 
fundamental difference between percept and image in what is and what is 
not common to all selves. But a hallucination is as fully a percept though 
it may have no currency with my fellow men. And a percept possesses 
the coefficient of external reality. Psychologically regarded, moreover, 
the percept is as much a private experience as an image. External reality is 
given directly and immediately by the sensation or by the sensory com- 
pound, by the percept. 
F. A. PEEK. 
ETHICS. 

La contradiction de l'homme, F. PAULHAN. Rev. Ph., XXXIII, 1, pp. 

27-47 ; 2, pp. 145-168. 

The author does not discuss morality in general, its reality, value, etc., 
but takes morality merely as a fact of human experience. As it applies to 
the particular nature of man, morality is a special study, but it may be seen 
that its range is universal. The duality of man's natureasa social animal 
and an egoistic individual is the most striking fact of man’s life, and 
furnishes the reason for the existence of morality. The fact that there are 
two ‘ selves,’ with the internal struggle arising from their incoherence, and 
the high intellectual development of man, make man the ‘moral’ animal. 
Man is neither exclusively individual nor exclusively social ; he isin a sense 
a product of society, in that he represents his contemporaries, his ancestors, 
and also the race of the future, but he is none the less an individual. 
Each lives in and for others, but at the same time by others ; and from this 
conflict in the struggle for existence arises morality. But morality, as ap- 
plying only to the individual, would be nothing more than a body of rules 
of physiological and mental hygiene. As ordinarily understood, however, 
morality means action which conduces to the harmony of the social whole ; 
and an individual is moral or criminal according as he contributes to, or 
detracts from, that harmony. The individual's interest in the whole is 
possible through the fact that a large number of his ideas are ideas of 
others, and, since these ideas of others forma part of the self, he can recog- 
nize their interests as identical with his own. Action upon these interests 


causes to be built up a group of sentiments which strengthen the social, 
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disinterested action of the individual ; in a word, there is developed a social 
instinct. While the social order shows many imperfections, these may be 
removed, in part at least, by believing in its solidarity. The individual 
must see that the unity of his personal life implies the unity of the life of 
society. Our egoistic and our social interests are so correlated that, when 
we act from egoistic desire, we persuade ourselves that we act according to 
moral laws. But the conflict remains, and is the condition of morality. 
Refusal to recognize imperfections in the social order does not contribute 
to its solidarity. Imperfections exist because of the conflict of individual 
and social instincts ; but the social instinct will prevail by means of the 
conceptions of the Divine will, the established laws, and promises of satis- 
factions in another life. Religious belief thus realizes harmony between 
the individual and the social instincts; and, while this belief will in the 
future dissolve, its wreck will furnish new ideas to the social instinct. The 
conception of the ‘ ought’ is the means by which harmony will be realized. 
The importance of the ‘ought’ has been over-estimated, the idea has been 
used to complicate what is simple. Examples of its proper use will show 
its meaning. A watch ‘ought’ to indicate time correctly ; and, if it does 
this, it isa good watch. An organ ‘ought’ to perform the function for 
which it is fitted; its ‘ought’ and its ‘rights’ are determined by the needs 
of the organism. But there is in practice a difficulty here ; for the indi- 
vidual hasa double function corresponding to his contradictory nature, and 
hence results the conflict. The triumph of the social instinct results in the 
tendency to obedience, which is thus a social reflex ; and through this 
conception of obedience the individual is flattered and intimidated to do 
the bidding of the social instinct. Even when the individual revolts 
against society, he imagines himself doing so in the interest of a better 
society. But, for the sake of clearness, we have here unduly simplified 
matters ; the idea of the ‘ ought’ is obtained by analysis out of a whole 
mythology of illusions ; and, while its true source is in the social instinct, 
yet the social instinct is a complex of religious and zxsthetic emotions, 


indeed, is a part of the complex of our whole life. 
E. JORDAN. 


Deux types d immoralisme. GEORGES PALANTE. Rev. Ph., XXXIII, 3, 

pp. 274-285. 

There are two points of view either of which the ‘non-moralist’ may 
assume, according to the influence he conceives morality to have on human 
conduct. The first consists in maintaining that that influence is very weak, 
the second in attributing to morality a strong hold upon the mind, but in 
regarding that influence as tyrannical. The first view regards morality as 
a negligible quantity ; the second regards it as a wicked demon which 
possesses and torments humanity. Bayle is the earliest of those who hold 
the first view. He is followed by Fourier, who holds that morality is a 
weak superfluity in the social mechanism. Stendhal follows with ridicule 
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of morality. Gobineau, de Gourmont, and Maurice Barrés, all agree that 
morality has little influence on humanconduct. Maeterlinck, André Gide, 
Johan Bojer, and Georges Dumas, contend that morality is at present unset- 
tled, or that it represents a pathological condition of society, that life sur- 
passes in richness and variety what can be expressed in our moral codes. 
The second type of non-morality is represented by Stirner and Nietzsche. 
Stirner allows to morality a powerful but pernicious influence upon conduct. 
The rude hand of morality strikes mercilessly upon the noble manifestations 
of egoism. The attitude of Nietzsche is less clear. Instead of regarding 
morality as a force imposed upon life from without, he regards it as the 
servant of life, an illusion created by, and employed in the interests of 
life. But the servant has usurped authority and become tyrant. The first 
of these types of theory is merely psychological ; the second is an ethical 
theory, but one working ‘against the grain.’ The first is perhaps exact 
and sufficient for unassuming natures ; but, for vigorous and independent 


natures, the second is the proper attitude, 
E, JORDAN. 


The Struggle for Existence in Relation to Morals and Religion. MABEL 


ATKINSON. Int. J. E., XVIII, 3, pp. 291-311. 

According to natural selection, the world order has evolved through what 
men call vices. Even Huxley, without offering a solution, asserts that 
social progress means a checking of the cosmic process at every step. 
Tolstoy, too, in emphasizing the renunciation of self, sets these tendencies 
against each other without explanation. Nietzsche declares that the cosmic 
process is the right one, all self-renunciation being ‘slave morality." He 
urges men to put aside sickly sympathy and advance toward the Super- 
man. He does a service in dispelling cant and hypocrisy, but sympathy 
will remain. Schopenhauer owes much to biology. He starts by recognizing 
that all organisms are impelled by the will to live. Since, however, our 
desires can never be satisfied, our only hope lies in self-renunciation and 
negation of the willto live. Shaw's ‘life force’ is only another expression 
for the will to live. The same thought is to be found in recent discussions 
regarding the ‘Immanent God.’ This idea of an all-pervading force 
suggests the possibility of a reconciliation of religion and science. The 
new religion must improve society, be consistent with science, and provide 
for personal devotion. In animals and plants the will to live is purely 
selfish ; in humanity it has come to recognize other individuals. In the 
family and community the struggle for existence is already in part sus- 
pended, and in time even war will cease. Man's capacity for social life is 
shown both in the subordination of the individual life to the life of others 
and in the strife against hereditary animal instincts. These teachings of 
biology were preceded by those of religion ; love of humanity and even of 
animals was taught. Conversion is the final triumph of man over his 
animal ancestry. Thus, through the extension of the will to live, morality 
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can be reconciled with natural selection. Let us now estimate the worth 
of the systems mentioned above. Huxley's difficulty is overcome, for the 
moral process is but a higher form of the world process. Schopenhauer 
made a mistake in identifying the animal will to live with the human ; 
humanity finds happiness in love. Nietzsche is right in voicing the worth 
of physical life ; in the Super-man, too, he has furnished a new inspiration 
to man. Still, he fails by emphasizing intensity of life to the exclusion of 
extensity. The problem of the future is to unite the Christian with the 


pagan character. 
C. H. WILLIAMS. 


The Philosophical Basis of Ethics. GrtorGe H. Meap. Int. J. E., 

XVIII, 3, pp. 311-323. 

An environment can exist for an organism only in so far as it corre- 
sponds to the receptivity of the organism. The organism thus determines 
its environment. The growth of the moral consciousness must correspond 
to that of the moral situation. Evolution has interpreted moral conscious- 
ness in terms of customs. Every phase of our experience comes within 
the sweep of conscience. It is but a step further to claim that the various 
intellectual, esthetic, and perceptual processes exist only by reason of the 
act, and that the act alone is moral, not these functions. This would base 
metaphysics on ethics. The author does not enter on this discussion, but 
draws certain purposive implications within these lines. The first is that 
the motive is the recognition of the end as it arises in consciousness. We 
are familiar with three ethical standpoints: (1) that which holds that con- 
scious control is only a higher stage of conduct unconsciously determined 
by ends ; (2) that which finds conduct only where reflective thought pre- 
sents a transcendental end; and (3) that which recognizes conduct only 
where the individual and the environment mutually determine each other. 
Moral necessity is assured only by the last, the inter-relation of self and 
situation. The necessity of uprightness in public affairs, for example, does 
not depend upon a transcendental ideal, but upon the commercial and 
social activities of those who make up the community. To push public 
reform is to emphasize these impulses in opposition to others. To correct 
an abuse, we must emphasize the interests it harms ; we cannot appeal to 
a power outside ourselves. Moral advances usually come through new 
interests which change the problem. The second implication is that the 
moral interpretation of experience must be found within experience. Ex- 
planation cannot be based on a moral order in the past or future. More- 
over, a moral order cannot be built up suddenly in an emergency ; an 
individual either responds wholly according to habits or adopts habits. 
The control is the result of the mutual action of the individual and the 
environment ; where not completely modified, the process is intensely 
interesting, as is attested by the social sciences. The pulpit has not treated 
these problems scientifically and so has necessarily been silent in the re- 
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cent great moral issues of industry. The intellectual side of moral conduct 
will be eliminated as long as interpretation lies outside experience. More- 
over, interpretation of evil with reference to an external ideal takes it 
away from the real situation by the reconstruction of which it must be 


remedied. 
C. H. WILLIAMS. 


The Ethics of Nietzsche. A. C. Picou. Int. J, E., XVIII, 3, pp. 343- 

355- 

The poetical element in Nietzsche makes his work disjointed. The key 
here used is that of means and end. It is Nietzsche's view that certain 
things, good in themselves, are bad because of their effects, and that others, 
bad in themselves, are good because of their effects. Suffering, bad in 
itself, is good because of its results. Just so the bondage of spirit which 
Christianity produced has educated the spirit. Some people contribute 
more to the good of the whole by remaining bad. It is so with women, 
who should not be educated, and with all the common people. We now 
pass to cases of goodness which are bad because of their effects. Sym- 
pathy tends to the preservation of individuals who, for the good of the race, 
ought to perish. Accordingly, Nietzsche condemns sympathy, notin itself, 
but because of these effects. As regards the things which Nietzsche con- 
siders good in themselves, the ultimate good belongs to a particular kind 
of conscious beings, to Beyond-men. The conception of Beyond-man does 
not refer to a future life in another world, but to a state of heart possible on 
this earth both now and in the future. The first qualities of the Beyond- 
man are strength and energy. He must also be well-rounded; even evil 
qualities must be present. Finally, sympathy, which is usually supposed 
to be totally condemned, is givena place. In brief, there must be harmony 
of character. This harmony is to consist in the development of all the 
capacities in so far as they tend to life. That this view is inadequate needs 
hardly be said ; we do not want mere quantity of life ; we want to discover 


the nature of the good life. 
C. H, WILLIAMS. 


The Individualism of Value. J. Evttis McTaGGart. Int. J. E., XVIII, 

4, Pp- 433-445. 

The author intends to show that the terms ‘ good’ and ‘ bad’ do not ulti- 
mately apply to the universe as a whole. It is generally admitted, and is” 
here assumed, that nothing is good or bad except conscious beings and 
their conscious states, though neither the conscious being possessing them 
nor any other conscious being need recognize them as having value. 
Moreover, such states include not only those which give us direct percep- 
tion of the external world but also those which give us knowledge of it in 
any way. Accordingly, the universe cannot be good or bad unless it is a 
conscious being. It can have value only as a means, not as an end; 
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though of course it would be legitimate to predicate value of it, referring 
to the average of the conscious beings in it, just as one would say, ‘‘ This 
isadrunkentown.’’ The belief that the universe has value as a whole is thus 
excluded from all except certain pantheistic systems which hold that the 
universe is a conscious being. Even in them, judgments of value are more 
individualistic than other judgments. For, if there are x finite conscious- 
nesses within God’s consciousness, the whole number of consciousnesses is 
x-+ one. God may be righteous while an individual is unrighteous. 
Even materialists have sometimes failed to recognize the individualism of 
value, though it is chiefly the idealists who have erred here. Their mis- 
take has been due in part to the fact that the good of an individual depends 
largely on his relations to others, but more especially to the fact that not 
only are these relations conditions of Good, but that it is the consciousness 
of them which is the Good. Idealism has gone too far in contending that 
the relation has value in itself. What is good is not the relation, but the 
state of the individual is being one of the terms of the relation, though, of 
course, there need not be any conscious recognition of this value. It fol- 
lows that the value of the states of consciousness of several individuals 
taken together can be nothing but an aggregate. The individualism of 
Hedonism, therefore, need no longer bea reproach. It also follows that 
the individual is ultimately the end ; society is but a means. Accordingly, 
it is foolish to talk of ‘the religion of socialism,’ for religion deals with 
ultimate values, not with means. Animal-worship is thus more reasonable 
than worship of the State. 


C. H. WILLIAMS. 





NOTES. 
PROFESSOR FRIEDRICH PAULSEN. 


Friedrich Paulsen, who died at his home in Steglitz on August 14, was 
born at Langenhorn, Holstein, July 16, 1846. He came from a hardy race 
of seamen and tillers of the soil, and as the only son of a thriving farmer 
was expected to follow in the footsteps of his fathers. But the desire for 
knowledge was so strong in the lad and his intellectual talents so marked 
that his parents reluctantly yielded to his wishes and permitted him to study 
at the higher schools. After the necessary preparation in the humanistic 
gymnasium, Paulsen entered the University of Erlangen in 1866, and re- 
ceived his doctorate from the University of Berlin in 1871. In 1875 he 
established himself at the last-named institution asa Prtvatdocent of Philos- 
ophy, and in 1878 was made an ex/fra-ordinarius. The latter title he held 
until 1893, when he was promoted to the full Professorship of Philosophy 
and Pedagogy, an office in which he rendered faithful and distinguished 
service down to within a few weeks of his death. 

As a lecturer Professor Paulsen exercised a wholesome influence upon a 
large circle of German students. His manner was simple and earnest, 
free from any rhetorical display, but appealing to the sober reason and 
common sense of his hearers. In a country in which many extravagant 
notions are presented, he never lost his intellectual balance, but endeavored 
to see things as they are and to describe them as he sawthem. It was 
owing to his clear and healthy judgment that his opinions on questions of 
importance to the German people were so eagerly sought and so highly 
valued during the last ten years of his life. His heart was as sound as his 
brain ; his emotions were deep, but they were quiet, and he impressed one 
as a man who had gained complete mastery over himself. 

Professor Paulsen's success in arousing a living interest in the study of 
philosophy through the spoken and written word was great. Among his 
more popular books the Findettung in die Philosophie passed through nine- 
teen editions from 1892 to 1907, and his System der Ethik through eight 
editions since 1889. Inthe former work he presented his system of phi- 
losophy, which he characterized as idealistic monism and which shows the 
influence of Fechner’s teachings. His ethical theory followed the lines 
marked out by such thinkers as Aristotle and Spinoza ; it rejected the old 
intuitionism as well as hedonism, and called itself te/eological energism, a 
term which has since become current in German thought. In his Pi/oso- 
phia Militans, first published in 1901, he entered the field of controversy 
and attacked clericalism and naturalism, both of which he regarded as the 
sworn enemies of philosophy. 

Although some German writers were inclined to look upon Paulsen as a 
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vpularphilosoph rather than as a technical scholar, his work of investi- 
gation was generally recognized as highly meritorious. At any rate, it was 
constantly referred to and reckoned with by those working in the same 
fields. His Versuch einer Entwicklungsgeschichte der Kantischen Er- 
kenninisstheorie, Leipzig, 1875, his Geschichte des gelehrien Unterrichts 
auf den deutschen Schulen und Universititen, 2 vols., Leipzig, 1885, 
second edition, 1896, and his /mmanuel Kant, sein Leben und seine Lehre, 
Leipzig, 1898, fourth edition, 1903, are certainly among the best contribu- 
tions that have been made to the history of philosophy and education during 
recent years. And it surely would not hurt the cause of education if a few 
more books like Die deutschen Universititen und das Universititsstudium, 
Berlin, 1902, and Das deutsche Bildungswesen, Leipzig, 1906, were pub- 
lished in Germany or any other country. 

Personally, Professor Paulsen was a man of noble character and high 
ideals who won the respect and affection of all who came in contact with 
him, and his death will be deplored by a large number of American students 
of philosophy who enjoyed his instruction and friendship. 

FRANK THILLY., 


In the footnote on p. 407 of the July number of this REview, Professor 
Titchener is made to suggest the word ‘‘enpathy’’ as an equivalent of 
Einfiihlung. The word should have been printed ‘‘ empathy.’’ 

Mr. T. W. Cole, recently Professor of Psychology at the University of 
Oklahoma, has accepted an appointment as Instructor of Experimental Psy- 
chology at Wellesley College. 

Dr. J. W. Hudson, formerly Assistant at Harvard University, has been 
appointed Assistant Professor of Philosophy in the University of Missouri. 

Professor G. A. Tawney, of the University of Illinois, has accepted a 
call to the chair of Philosophy at the University of Cincinnati. 

Charles H. Judd, Professor of Psychology in Yale University, has been 
appointed Dean of the School of Education at the University of Chicago. 
Professor Judd will, however, remain at Yale during the present academic 
year. 

Alfred H. Jones, formerly Assistant at Cornell University, has been ap- 
pointed /ocum tenens in Philosophy at Dalhousie College. 

We give below a list of the articles, etc., in the current philosophical 
periodicals : 

THe PsycHOLoGicaAL Review, XV, 5: A. Heath Bawden, Studies in 
fEsthetic Value: (II) The Nature of Aésthetic Emotion ; 47 Afeyer, The 
Nervous Correlate of Pleasantness and Unpleasantness (II); “7. A. Peter- 
son, Correlation of Certain Mental Traits in Normal School Students. 

THE PSYCHOLOGICAL BULLETIN, V, 8: Adolf Meyer, The Problems of 
Mental Reaction-types, Mental Causes, and Diseases; Literature ; Notes 


and News. 
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V, 9: &. Kuhlmann, The Present Status of Memory Investigation ; /. 
W. Baird, The Problems of Color-Blindness ; Literature ; Books Received ; 
Notes and News. 

THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY, AND SCIENTIFIC 
Metuops, V, 17: Guglielmo Salvadori, Positivism in Italy ; George R. 
Dodson, The Function of Philosophy as an Academic Discipline ; Discus- 
sion ; Reviews and Abstracts of Literature; Journals and New Books; 
Notes and News. 
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gestion ; Reviews and Abstracts of Literature ; Journals and New Books ; 
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enczyk, Ein Abschnitt aus der polnischen Philosophie der Gegenwart ; 
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Freiburg i. Br.; Die neuesten Erscheinungen auf dem Gebiete der syste- 
matischen Philosophie ; Systematische Abhandlungen in den Zeitschrif- 
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KANT-STUDIEN, XIII, 3: Oskar Ewald, Die deutsche Philosophie im 
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gand, Untersuchungen iiber die Bedeutung der Gestaltqualitat fiir die 
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Literaturbericht. 
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XLIX, 1 u. 2: Richard Hennig, Beitrage zur Psychologie des Doppel- 
Ichs ; £. v. Aster, Die psychologische Beobachtung und experimentelle 
Untersuchung von Denkvorgingen; Amathon Aaill, Uber den Massstab 
beim Tiefensehen in Doppelbildern ; Literaturbericht. 

REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE, XXXIII, 8: A. Fouillée, La volonté de con- 
science comme base philosophique de la morale ; 47. Mi/lioud, La forma- 
tion de l’idéal ; CA. Richet, La guerre et la paix au point de vue philo- 
sophique ; Notes et discussions ; Analyses et comptes rendus; Revue des 
périodiques étrangers. 

XXXIII, 9: A. Schinz, Anti-pragmatisme: (1) Pragmatisme et modern- 
isme ; Dr. Jankelevitch, Du réle des idées dans |'évolution des sociétés ; 2. 
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